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NUMBER ONE 


The Art of Tying Trout Flies 


By Vincent P. Riordan 


“God never did make a more calm, quiet, innocent 
angling.”"—IzZAAK WALTON 


than 


S there a more fascinating sport than 
that of fly fishing? It is clean and 
scientific, but, dear brothers of the 

angle, you can add another charm to it 
by learning to tie your own flies. Then, 
indeed, you will experience the subtle 
pleasure of outwitting that most shy of 
all fishes, the wily trout, by your own art. 
Really, fly-tying should be elevated to 
class with the fine arts, and on a plane 
with water-color painting. It is the 
writer’s sincere desire to impart in the fol- 
lowing article sufficient knowledge of the 
art to enable any angler, who will take 
pains, to tie his own trout flies. 

The materials are inexpensive and 
easily obtained. For instance, the feath- 
ers of game birds may be secured of a 
game dealer or some sportsman friend, 
or you can have the pleasure of procuring 
them yourself if you are a hunter. The 
gold tinsel, floss silk, etc., may be had in 
any large notion or millinery store. But 


above all things, your materials must be 


fresh, as it is the writer’s experience that 
trout are better judges of color than form, 
and, although the beginner may not tie as 
handsome a fly as the store flies at first, 
yet if his colors are fresh he will catch 
more trout with them. 

For materials, procure then the follow- 
ing: The closely mottled brown wing cov- 
erts of the wild mallard drake, the finely 


recreation 


marked brown feathers from the back and 
tail of the ruffed grouse, the penciled 
plumage from the back of the European 
partridge (if possible), or the brown mot- 
tled feathers of the Bob White, or of a 
brown domestic hen. British anglers also 
use the feathers of the red grouse. Get 
the wings of the purple grackle (crow 
blackbird), night hawk, red-shouldered 
blackbird, brown thrasher, sparrow hawk, 
and if possible, the European starling and 
the cuckoo. The foregoing are for the 
wings of the fly. For hackles we will 
need the long, shining feathers from the 
neck of a red-and-gray domestic rooster, 
the tail-feathers of a house wren, and 
some long, bright fibers from the pea- 
cock’s tail. For the body, buy some fine 
floss silk of the following colors: deep 
orange, yellow, jet black, white, brown, 
pink, and rich brown. For fur-bodied flies 
we must have the fine fur of the hare’s 
ear, of the gray, black and red squirrels, 
and the chipmunk; also the fur of the 
deer mouse, and the long, black whiskers 
of the squirrel for gibs. For ribbing, buy 
fine gold tinsel at a millinery store, and 
the bass string of a violin, from which 
you can strip the fine silver wire, which is 
very neat material for ribbing the body 
with. 

Next we must have some fine spool sew- 
ing silk: white, black, yellow and pink. 
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This silk will be used for tying as well as 
ribbing. The hooks must be of a size 
suitable for the waters we wish to fish in; 
for instance, large lakes require large 
flies, while low water and small streams 
call for small flies. It is a good plan to 
go to a sporting goods house and buy a 
dozen flies of the leading patterns to serve 
as models; also a hank of clean, round, 
transparent gut. This last we may stain 
a bluish water color by steeping it in com- 
mon writing ink diluted with four parts 
of warm water. Procure also some shoe- 
maker’s wax (pitch and rosin, not bees- 
wax). 

As to the tools necessary, first comes 
small-pointed scissors (magnetized at the 
points for picking up hooks), a sharp pen- 
knife, a good reading glass, narrow and 
wide tweezers, a darning needle—and the 
writer would suggest also a small jew- 
eler’s vise, as the fingers grow very tired 
from gripping the hook. 

Now let us get acquainted with the 
technical names of the various parts of a 
trout fly, and their uses, referring to Fig. 
6; first we have the gib, representing the 
tails of the fly; next the tinsel, the pur- 
pose of which is to attract the trout’s 
attention from the hook by its brightness ; 
next the ribbing, which is a narrow gold 
tinsel, silver wire from a violin string, or 
white, yellow or black spool silk. The 
ribbing is wound around the body, to rep- 
resent the rings on the body of a natural 
fly. Then comes the hackle, which rep- 
resents the feet of the fly and serves the 
double purpose of hiding the barb of the 
hook. The nature and purposes of the 
other parts, such as wings, body and head, 
are obvious. 

We are now prepared to commence 
work on a fly. Let us suppose we are 
about to tie an Orange Grouse, which is a 
very good fly for the high, roily waters 
of the spring months, April and May. 
Take a piece of clear gut free from flaws 
or flat spots, and a hook of suitable size, 
and having a store fly before us, as a 
model, we take a sharp penknife and 
scrape the end of the gut to a taper for 
about half an inch from the end. Then 


form a loop on the end, leaving the piece 
about three inches long, as on a store fly. 
Take a piece of yellow spool silk about 
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twelve inches long and wax it well, lay 
the tapered end of gut on the back of the 
hook, and wind with waxed thread gently 
but firmly about gut and hook, beginning 
at the shank and ending a short distance 
above where the bend of the hook com- 
mences (see Fig. 1). Bring around the 
second finger of left hand, as shown, to 
assist in making the hitch on the thread, 
and also to assist holding the hackle, etc., 
when we come to it. Next procure some 
flat gold tinsel and secure the end of it 
just below the winding of silk by a wrap 
and hitch of tying silk, which must be left 
continuous. Wind tinsel on the hook to 
form a little gold band, and secure by a 
hitch of tying silk (see Fig. 2). Snip off 
superfluous tinsel. Strip off two long mot- 
tled fibers from the wing coverts of a 
mallard, place the ends on the hook, 
curved outward and in a position to rep- 
resent the tails of the fly, and secure by, 
two wraps of tying silk and a hitch. 

Next, cut off about two inches of deep 
orange floss silk, sufficient to cover the 
body when wound closely and evenly. 
Take also a piece of narrow gold tinsel 
about two inches long, place the ends of 
floss and tinsel together on the hook just 
above the gold band and secure them by 
two wraps and a hitch of tying silk (see 
lig. 3). Next, carry up your tying silk 
with two turns to top of hook shank; pro- 
cure a finely barred feather from the back 
of a ruffed grouse; strip off two pieces 
from opposite sides of shaft about one- 
quarter inch long each; lay them back to 
back, being careful not to disarrange the 
fibers but to leave them clung together as 
on original feather. Now lay the ends 
together on the back of the hook, pointing 
the reverse way from that in which they 
will finally set (see Fig. 3), and secure 
ends with two wraps of tying silk and a 
hitch. Lay the tying silk over the gut 
loop so as to be out of the way, and tak- 
ing the floss silk between forefinger and 
thumb, wind it on the body smoothly and 
evenly. Examine each wrap with the 
glass, to see that it is smooth and even. 
Wind it up to the end of the wing and 
secure with a hitch of tying silk. Wind 
on ribbing in even spirals up to wing, 
secure by a hitch of tving silk and snip 
off superfluous silk and tinsel (see Fig. 
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3). For the hackle, take the long, shining 
red feather of a rooster’s neck-plume; rub 
it the wrong way between forefinger and 
thumb, so that the fibers will stand out 
straight; then take the wide-nosed twee- 
zers, and draw the fibers all to one side 
of stem (see Fig. 4). Secure the tip of 
feather thus prepared just below the wing 
by two wraps and a hitch of the silk, and 
taking the quill end between forefinger 
and thumb, wind two or three turns around 
the hook, just under the wing. Hold in 
place by the second finger of left hand 
and secure by two wraps of tying silk and 
a hitch. Snip off feather; 
arrange fibers with point of needle, comb- 
ing them so they will all point towards 
barb of hook; and lastly, turn down feath- 


superfluous 


ers of wings, arranging them neatly with 
separating them 
slightly so as to lay naturally. Wrap tying 
silk three or four times around near the 
end, to form head of fly, and secure by 
two or three hitch knots; snip off silk and 
touch head and tying silk with a drop of 
copal varnish, and your fly is complete. 
Verily “a thing of beauty and a joy for- 
ever.” 

This is a smooth-bodied fly. 
make a fur-bodied fly, 
up to the point where we attached the 
floss silk (see Fig. 3). Now procure the 
fine fur from the hare’s ear and mix in a 
little yellow fur from the chipmunk’s back. 
Take end of tying silk between your teeth 
and wax it for about an inch from hook 
a second time. Make a little loose pile of 
the fur about an inch long, and lay it on 
a piece of paper on the table; take the 
end of tying silk between the forefinger 
and thumb of right hand, holding the hook 
between forefinger and thumb of left; 
place the waxed end on pile of fur and 
twist end of silk so that it will roll and 
gather the fur—twisting it about itself 
until it looks like a hairy caterpillar. Wind 
this on the hook. just as you did with the 
floss silk in the smooth-bodied fly, and 
pick out the hairs with’ point of needle. 
Comb and arrange them as you proceed, 
so that there will be no bunches of fur in 
places, but a uniform furry body. When 
you have wound up to the wing, scrape 
off with finger and thumb nails the super- 
fluous fur from the tying silk, and hitch 


point of needle, and 


Now to 
proceed as he fore 


AND 
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it twice. Now wind on your body rib- 
bing, which was left hanging. at tail of 
fly, being careful to pick out hairs that 
are doubled under it with point of needle. 
Examine the condition of fur and ribbing 
with reading-glass as you proceed, until 
you reach the wing, and then secure the 
end of tinsel by one wrap of silk and a 
hitch. Snip off superfluous tinsel, and 
attach the hackle, prepared as directed for 
the smooth-bodied fly. Wind this on as 
before directed, and secure with two turns 
and a hitch. Snip off quill end of hackle 
feather close up to body, then turn down 
your wings, arranging them so that they 
will set naturally. Tie with three or four 
wraps of tying silk and two or three 
hitches, snip off superfluous tying silk, 
touch head with a drop of copal varnish, 
and you have a complete fur-bodied fly, 
of the “genus” hare’s ear, a most effect- 
ive fly for the early months and high 
water (see Fig. 7). 

Let me here admonish follow 
carefully the sequence of operations as I 
have given them, as much depends on this. 
By this method you will have less crowd- 

g and you will have a 
fly that will not be clumsy. Another point 
[ would emphasize is to keep. your tying 


you to 


ing of the materials, 


silk continuous from beginning to end of 
If you break it by undue force, 
you cannot knot it without making a 
clumsy, untidy fly. If unfortunately you 


operati¢ mn. 


should break it, it is better to cut off your 


fly and begin over again. You must also 
be careful to avoid wrapping materials too 
much, such as the body floss silk, tying 
silk, etc. Rest satisfied with as few wraps 
as will cover the body of the fly smoothly 
and evenly; otherwise your fly will grow 
too fat and clumsy. Above all, keep your 
silks and feathers clean and bright, and 
avoid all unnecessary handling of them— 
because, as I said before, trout are very 
fastidious as to colors. 

Do not be discouraged if your first flies 
as handsome and trim as “store 
flies.” There are three requisites for suc- 
cessful fly tying, namely: Patience, Prac- 
tice and Perseverance; and after you have 
tied a dozen or so you will become expert, 
and find out many little kinks which are 
mastered by practice and the necessities 
of the case. 


are not 
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CANON 


By Zane Grey 


Author of “The 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS.—Thoroughly enamored with the new, 
lions (as related in Mr. 
the members of the original expedition planned 
Plateau, the 
Buffalo Jones is the ieader of the party, 
to the chronicler and photographer, there are Emett—a gray-bearded 
Indications pointed to the presence of many lions in the 
roped and conveyed to camp. 
disappears so quickly next day that the morning’s chase ends in failure. 
On the third day two lions 


experiences of their first attempt to lasso mountain 
Plainsmen”’), 
poaneat serial found them encamped on 
ooking the Grand Cafion of Arizona. 


Powell’s 


and a Navajo Indian. 
day two are treed by the dogs, 


is captured, but dies of heat and fatigue. 


Last of the 


Plainsmen” 


thrilling and dangerous 
Grey’s book, “The Last of the 
a second, and the opening chapter of the 
most isolated ‘and inaccessible mesa over 
and with him, in addition 
the cowboy ‘Jim Owens, 
vicinity, and on the first 
That night there is a light snowfall, which 
Later a magnificent red lioness 
are pursued, and one of them is 


Mormon 


captured and left tied in the cafion, while the hunters turned their attention to the second; the latter 


escapes the hounds, 


CHAPTER IX 
SHEP’S FIRST TRAIL 

NE by one my companions sought 
Otc blankets, leaving the shadows, 
the dying embers, the slow-rising 
moan of the night wind to me. Old Moze 
got up from among the other hounds and 
limped into my tent, where I heard him 
groan as he lay down. Don, Sounder and 
Ranger were fast asleep in well-earned 
rest. Shep, one of the pups, whined and 
impatiently tossed his short chain. Re- 
membering that he had not been loose all 
day, I unbuckled his collar and let him go. 
He licked my hand, stretched and shook 
himself, lifted his shapely, sleek head and 


which in the chase come upon and kill the bound lion. 


sniffed the wind. He trotted around the 
circle cast by the fire and looked out into 
the darkening shadows. It was plain that 
Shep’s instincts were developing fast; he 
was ambitious to hunt. But sure in my 
belief that he was afraid of the black 
night and would stay in camp, I went to 
bed. 

The Navajo who slept with me snored 
serenely and Moze growled in his dreams; 
the wind swept through the pines with an 
intermittent rush. Some time in the after 
part of the night I heard a distant sound. 
Remote, mournful, wild, it sent a chill 
creeping over me. Borne faintly to my 


ears, it was a fit accompaniment to the 
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moan of the wind in the pines. It was 
not the cry of a trailing wolf, nor the 
lonesome how! of a prowling coyote, nor 
the strange, low sound, like a cough, of a 
hunting cougar, though it had a semblance 
of all three. It was the bay of a hound, 
thinned out by distance, and it served to 
keep me wide awake. But for a while, 


what with the roar and swell of the wind 





DON ON HIS HIND LEGS 
and Navvy's snores, I could hear it only 
at lgng intervals. 

Still, in the course of an hour, I followed 
the sound, or imagined so, from a point 
straight in line with my feet to one at 
right angles with my head. Finally de- 
ciding it came from Shep, and fancying 
he was trailing a deer or coyote, I tried 
to go to sleep again. 

In this I would have succeeded had not, 
all at once, our captive lions begun to 
growl. That low murmuring 
awoke me with a for it 
unusual for them to grow] in the middle 


ominous 


vengeance, was 
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of the night. I wondered if they, 2s well 
as the pup, had gotten the scent of a 
prowling lion. 

I reached down at my feet and groped 


in the dark for Moze. Finding him, I 
gave him a shake. The old gladiator 


groaned, stirred, and came out of what 
must have been dreams of hunting meat. 
Ile slapped his tail against my bed. As 
luck would just then the wind 
abated to a soft moan, and clear and sharp 
came the bay of a hound. Moze heard it, 
for he stopped wagging his tail, his body 
grew tense under my hand, and he vented 
his low, deep grumble. 

1 lay there undecided. To wake my 
companions was hardly to be considered, 
and to venture off into the forest alone, 
where old Sultan might be scouting, was 
not exactly to my taste. And trying to 
think what to do, and listening for the bay 
of the pup, and hearing mostly the lions 
growling and the wind roaring, I fell 
asleep. 

“Tley! are you ever going to get up?” 
someone yelled into my drowsy brain. I 
roused and opened my eyes. The yellow 
flickering shadows on the wall of my tent 
told me that the sun had long risen. I 
found my companions finishing breakfast. 
The first thing I did was to look over the 
Shep, the black-and-white pup, was 
missing. 

“Where's Shep?” I asked. 

“Shore, I ain't seen him this mornin’,” 
replied Jim. 

Thereupon I told what I had heard dur- 
ing the night. 

“Everybody listen,” said Jones. 

We quieted down and sat like statues. 
A gentle, cool breeze, barely moving the 
had succeeded the night wind. 


have it, 


dogs. 


pine tips, 
The sound of horses munching their oats, 
and an occasional clink, rattle and growl 
from the lions did not drown the faint 
but unmistakabie yelps of a pup. 

“South, toward the cafion,” said Jim, 
as Jones got up. 

“Now, it’d be funny 
just to get even with 


if that little Shep, 
me for tying him 


up so often, has treed a lion all by him- 


self.” commented Jones. “And I'll bet 
that’s just what he’s done.” 
He called the hounds about him and 


hurried westward through the forest. 
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“Shore, it might be.” Jim shook his 
head knowingly. “I reckon it’s only a 
rabbit, but anythin’ might happen in this 
place.” 

I finished breakfast and went into my 
tent for something—I forget what, for 
wild yells from Emett and Jim brought 
me flying out again. 

“Listen to that!” cried Jim, pointing 
west. 

The hounds had opened up; their full 
wild chorus floated clearly on the breeze, 
and above it Jones’ stentorian yell sig- 
naled us. 

“Shore, the old man can yell,” continued 
Jim. “Grab your lassos an’ hump your- 
selves. I've got the collar an’ chain.” 

“Come on, Navvy,”’ shouted Emett. 
He grasped the Indian’s wrist and started 
to run, jerking Navvy into the air at 
every jump. I caught up my camera and 
followed. We crossed two shallow hol- 
lows, and then saw the hounds and Jones 
among the pines not far ahead. 

In my excitement I outran my com- 
panions and dashed into an open glade. 
First I saw Jones waving his long arms; 
next the dogs, noses upward, and Don ac- 
tually standing on his hind legs; then a 
dead pine with a well-known tawny shape 
outlined against the blue sky. 

“Hurrah for Shep!” I yelled, and right 
vigorously did my comrades join in. 

“It’s another female,” said Jones, when 
we calmed down, “and fair-sized. That’s 
the best tree for our purpose that I ever 
saw a lion in. So spread out, boys; sur- 
round her and keep noisy.” 

Navvy broke from Emett at this junc- 
ture and ran away. But evidently cver- 
come by curiosity, he stopped to hide be- 
hind a bush, from which I saw his black 
head protruding. 

When Jones swung himself on the first 
stubby branch of the pine, the lioness, 
some fifteen feet above, leaped to another 
limb, and the one she had left cracked, 
swayed, and broke. It fell directly upon 
Jones, the blunt end striking his head and 
knocking him out of the tree. Fortu- 


nately, he landed on his feet; otherwise 
there would surely have been bones brok- 
en. He appeared stunned, and reeled so 
that Emett caught him. The blood 
poured from a wound in his head. 


This sudden shock sobered us instantly. 
On examination we found a long, jagged 
cut in Jones’ scalp. We bathed it with 
water from my canteen and with snow 
Jim procured from a nearby hollow, event- 
ually stopping the bleeding. I insisted on 
Jones coming to camp to have the wound 
properly dressed, and he insisted on hav- 
ing it bound with a bandana; after which 
he informed us that he was going to climb 
the tree again. 

We objected to this. Each of us de- 
clared his willingness to go up and rope 
the lion; but Jones would not hear of it. 

“I’m not doubting your courage,” he 
said. “It’s only that you cannot tell what 
move the lion would make next, and that’s 
the danger.” 

We could not gainsay this, and as not 
one of us wanted to kill the animal or let 
her go, Jones had his way. So he went 
up the tree, passed the first branch and 
then another. The lioness changed her 
position, growled, spat, clawed the twigs, 
tried to keep the tree trunk between her 
and Jones, and at length got out on a 
branch in a most favorable position for 
roping. 

The first cast of the lasso did the busi- 
ness, and Jim and Emett with nimble 
fingers tied up the hounds. 

“Coming,” shouted Jones. He slid down, 
hand over hand, on the rope, the lioness 
holding his weight with apparent ease. 

“Make your noose ready,” he yelled to 
Emett. 

I had to drop my camera to help Jones 
and Jim pull the animal from her perch. 
The branches broke in a shower; then 
the lioness, hissing, snarling, whirling, 
plunged down. She nearly jerked the 
rope out of our hands, but we lowered her 
to Emett, who noosed her hind paws in 
a flash. 

“Make fast your rope,” shouted Jones. 
“There, that’s good! Now let her down— 
easy.” 

As soon as the lioness touched ground 
we let go the lasso, which whipped up and 
over the branch. She became a round, 
yellow, rapidly moving ball. Emett was 
the first to catch the loose lasso, and he 
checked the rolling cougar. Jones leaped 
to assist him and the two of them straight- 
ened out the struggling animal, while Jim 
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THE FIRST CAST OF THE LASSO DID THE BUSINESS . 

















HELPLESS BUT STILL 


swung another noose at her. On the sec- 
ond throw he caught a front paw. 

“Pull hard! Stretch her out!” yelled 
Jones. He grasped up a stout piece of 
wood and pushed it at the lioness. She 
caught it in her mouth, making the splint- 
ers fly. Jones shoved her head back on 
the ground and pressed his brawny knee 
on the bar of wood. 

“The collar! The collar! 
called. 

I threw chain and collar to him, which 
in a moment he had buckled round her 
neck. 

“There, we've got her!” he said. “It’s 
only a short way over to camp, so we'll 
drag her without muzzling.” 

As he rose the lioness lurched, and 
reaching him, fastened her fangs in his 
leg. Jones roared. Emett and Jim 
yelled. And I, though frightened, was so 
obsessed with the idea of getting a pic- 
ture that I began to fumble with the shut- 
ter of my camera. 

“Grab the chair! 
Jones. 

I ran in, took up the chain with both 
hands, and tugged with all my might. 
Emett, too, had all his weight on the 


“— 
Quick!” he 


Pull her off!” bawled 
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DEFIANT . 


lasso round her neck. Between the two 
of us we choked her hold loose, but she 


brought Jones’ leather leggin in her 
teeth. Then I dropped the chain and 
jumped. 

“____ _____ —__!” exploded Jones to 
me. “Do you think more of a picture 


than of saving my life?” Having ex- 
pressed this not unreasonable protest, he 
untied the lasso that Emett had made 
fast to a small sapling. 

Then the three men, forming points of a 
triangle around an animated center, began 
a march through the forest that for vari- 
ety of action and splendid vociferation 
beat any show I ever beheld. 

So rare was it that the Navajo came 
out of his retreat and, straightway for- 
getting his reverence and fear, began to 
execute a ghost-dance, or war-dance, or 
at any rate some kind of an Indian dance, 
along the side lines. 

There were moments when the lioness 
had Jim and Jones on the ground and 
Emett wobbling; others when she ran on 
her bound legs and chased the two in 
front and dragged the one behind; others 
when she came within an ace of getting 
her teeth in somebody. 
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JONES WITH SOUNDER AND SIHLEP 


They had caught a Tartar. They dared 
not let her go, and though Jones evidently 
ordered it, no one made fast his rope to 
a tree. There was no opportunity. She 
was in the air three parts of the time and 
the fourth she was invisible for dust. The 
lassos were each thirty feet long, but 
even with that the men could just barely 
keep out of her reach. 

Then came the climax, as it always 
comes in a lion hunt, unerringly, unex- 
pectedly, and with lightning swiftness. 
The three men were nearing the bottom 
of the second hollow, well spread out, las- 
sos taut, facing one another. Jones 
stumbled and the lioness leaped his way. 
The weight of both brought Jim over, slid 
ing and slipping, with his rope slackening. 
The leap of the lioness carried her within 
reach of Jones; and as he raised himself, 
back towards her, she reached a big paw 
for him just as Emett threw all his bull 
strength and bulk on his lasso. 

The seat of Jones’ trousers came away 
with the lioness’s claws. Then she fell 
backward, overcome by Emett’s desperate 
lunge. Jones sprang up with the veloc- 


ity of an Arab tumbler, and his searlet 
face, working spasmodically, and his mov 
ing lips, showed how utterly unable he 
was to give expression to his rage. I had 
a stitch in my side that nearly killed me. 
but laugh I would if I had died for it. 

No laughing matter was it for them. 
They volleyed and thundered back and 
forth meaningless words of which “hell” 
was the only one distinguishable, and 
probably that set forth their situation. 

All the while, however, they had been 
running from the lioness, which brought 
them before they realized it right into 
camp. Our captive lions cut up fearfully 
at the hubbub, and the horses stampeded 
in terror. 

“Whoa!” yelled Jones, whether to his 
companions or to the struggling cougar, 
no one knew. But Navvy thought Jones 
addressed the cougar, 

“Whoa!” repeated Navvy. “No savvy 
whoa! No savvy whoa!” which proved 
conclusively that the Navajo had under- 
standing as well as wit. 

Soon we had another captive safely 
chained and growling away in tune with 
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the others. I went back to untie the 
hounds, to find them sulky and out of sorts 
from being so unceremoniously treated. 
They noisily trailed the lioness into camp, 
where, finding her chained, they formed 
a ring around her. 

Thereafter the day passed in round-the- 
camp-fire chat and task. For once Jim 
looked at Navvy with toleration. We 


( To be 


dressed the wound in Jones’ head and 
laughed at the condition of his trousers 
and at his awkward attempts to piece 
them. 

“Moocha dam cougie,” 
vy. “No savvy whoa!” 

The lions growled all day. And Jones 
kept repeating: “To think how Shep 
fooled me!” 


remarked Nav- 
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Angling for Black Bass 


WHERE, WHEN AND HOW TO CATCH THE 


KING OF 


By P. 


~ 


F you have never watched your line 
| whirr through the guides, and marked 
the curve of your trusty rod as each 
vibration brought a message of defiance 
from the big bass fastened to your hook, 
you have something still to live for, some- 
thing yet to do before you are a full- 
fledged sportsman. Dr. Henshall was 
right when, in speaking of the black bass, 
he said: “Inch for inch and pound for 
pound, the gamest fish that swims,” for 
when it comes to pure fighting spunk and 
endurance, he is second to none. 

There are two clearly defined species of 
black bass: the small-mouthed and the 
large-mouthed. Both species are found 
in Southern waters, but the large-mouthed 
is the more common. The species differ 
chiefly in these points: In the small- 
mouthed bass, the scales are smaller and 
the angle of the mouth is beneath the eye, 
but a little nearer the front. In the large- 
mouthed species the scales are larger and 
the angle of the mouth extends posterior 
to the eye. In Southern waters, the bass 
attains a weight of from eight to nine 
pounds, but the average is around three 
pounds. I believe that a two- or three- 
pound fish will put up as game a fight as 
a larger one. And if you hang a one-and- 


a-half-pound bass in swift water, and land 


FRESH - WATER GAME FISHES 


B. Hill 


him, you will be surprised that he is not 
larger. As some one has aptly put it. 


“A three-pound pull, and a five-pound bite, 
An eight-pound jump, and a ten-pound fight, 
\ twelve-pound bend to your pole—but alas! 
When you get him aboard he’s a half-pound 

bass.” 

The haunts of the bass vary somewhat 
in different localities; so when you go 
into new territory it is well to question 
some fisher who has knowledge of the 
conditions there. You may not adopt his 
views, or suggestions, but often you will 
get points of much value. As soon as the 
snow has left the rivers, the bass begin 
to make their way up to the spawning 
beds. This is a few weeks before the 
spawning season, which varies from 
March, in the extreme South, to July, in 
the more Northern sections. They mate, 
spawn and hatch in from eight to ten 
days, and guard the nests until the young 
fish take themselves to the high weeds for 
protection. In from two to three years 
they mature. Early in the season they 
are found under falls, in the edge of swift 
water and where the water eddies. At 
this season I have had excellent success 
still-fishing in eddy water about three 
feet from the shore. As the summer 
comes on, bass are found in deeper water. 
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In lakes, or ponds, they are under the 
shelter of submerged trees, logs and roots; 
but late in the afternoon they are among 
the lily pads and vegetation that fringe 
the edges of the ponds, feeding on flies 
and unsuspecting minnows that chance 
their way. I have had no success fishing 
in still, deep stretches of water. 

As to conditions, or the best day, it is 
hard to lay down any hard and fast rule, 
for you may have poor success on some 
ideal days, and excellent success on a day 
that is condemned by all the signs known 
to the crit. Among some there is a pre- 
judice against the wind, and the tyro’s 
idea of an ideal day is one when the sun 
shines hot and the water is like glass. 
But, as a matter of fact, if it is warm 
and cloudy, with light wind, you are more 
apt to get some fish. Izaak Walton, in 
his memorable “Angler,” “so. 3 
have observed that if it be a cloudy day 
and not extremely cold, let the wind sit 
in what quarter it will I heed not.” The 
prejudice against an east wind had its 
origin, no doubt, in the English rhyme: 


says: 


“When the wind is in the north, 

The fisherman will not go forth. 
When the wind is in the east, 

’Tis neither good for man or beast. 
When the wind is in the south, 

It blows the bait in the fish’s mouth. 
When the wind is in the west, 
Then is it best.” 


Except on the coast, unless the wind is 
cold or very high, I, like the immortal 
Izaak, heed it not. 

There are some conscientious anglers, 
who contend that we are to be governed 
by the moon in our patient endeavors to 
get bass. The proper time, they say, is 
moonrise or moonset, and always when 
the moon is above the horizon. In the 
tidal region, where we are compelled to 
regulate our fishing by the tide, we are 
affected by the moon,- inasmuch as the 
tide is controlled by her majesty. But 
in ponds and lakes and the streams above 
the tidewater, I have found no difference 
in the biting of the fish from this more 
than from any other cause. 

There are others, who say that we must 
be guided by the signs of the Zodiac, or 
we will fish in vain. The sun must be in 
the head (Aries), the feet (Pisces), or the 
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legs (Aquarius). Being accustomed from 
childhood to the signs and superstitions 
of the negroes, I regard this no more 
than the earnest injunction to spit on the 
bait, or the solemn belief that to meet a 
“frawg” face to face on leaving your 
home in the morning is certain evidence 
that nothing you do that day will please 
your employer. If we heeded all the 
winds, moon phases and _ other 
things, I am afraid our days of sport 
would be reduced to few indeed. During 
a gentle rain, immediately after a rain, 
or when the water has cleared from a 
rain, are good seasons for fishing. Last 
spring I rowed up the James river in 
company with two friends. A gentle rain 
was falling during the entire morning; 
yet we enjoyed excellent sport. The best 
time of the day I believe to be the early 
morning hours and late in the afternoon. 
But when the sky is overcast there is, 
generally, good fishing during the entire 
day. 

The equipment well deserves some no- 
tice. One of the most important, if not 
the most important, part of the fisher’s 
outfit is the rod. The angler must have 
a rod that he can trust, and he will love it 
as a veteran loves his sword, or the hunter 
his gun. Among the wooden rods there is 
the greenheart, the lancewood and the 
split bamboo. Each has its cham- 
pions, and its respective merits. They 
are all light and elastic, but they have 
their disadvantages, too. They are more 
liable to breakage and the effects of the 
weather. But “every one to his taste.” 
lor my part I prefer the steel rod to any 
that I have ever used, either for bait or 
fly fishing. They are well balanced and 
possess strength, elasticity and durability. 
lor the shore I like a seven and one-half 
foot rod, and one measuring six and a 
half feet for boat fishing. By using a 
shortener you can make one rod answer 
for both purposes. For trolling, a short 
stiff rod large ring guides is best, 
while for fly fishing there is no substitute 
for the regular ten and one-half foot fly 
rod. 

No rod is wholly proof against break- 
age, especially from careless handling; yet 
I have seen men use a rod in lieu of a 
boat-hook to draw their boat shoreward; 
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GOOD ANYWHERE 

I have seen them thrown into the bottom 
of the boat and trampled under foot, to 
the peril of the guides and the rod itself; 
I have seen them laid upon the rocks 
and partly submerged in water, while the 
owner—or what is worse, the borrower— 
regaled himself with pipe or sandwich. 
Reader, spare your rod such indignities 
as these. 

For bait fishing I like the Kentucky 
type of reel, but for fly fishing would pre- 
fer a light reel with short spool. 

Next is the question of a line, and in 
this important question there .is a wide 
margin for choice. After trial, in every 
sense of the word, I have settled on a 
hard-braided black silk line for bait fish- 
ing, the best enameled fly line for fly fish- 
ing and a hard-braided linen line for troll- 
ing. When fishing where the water is 
clear I use a leader three feet long, and 
in the purchase of this I am careful, as in 
selecting other tackle, to get the best that 
can be had. These leaders can be kept 
in a box made to keep them moist. 

I have found a litle grip convenient for 
keeping tackle together and carrying it. 
In mine I keep my reels in flannel bags to 
protect them from rust. For my hooks I 
have two pieces of wood about the size of 
a curtain pole, and about eight inches 
long, and on the ends I fasten a piece of 
cork, about three-quarters of an inch 
thick. The hooks are stuck into the cork 
and the snells held straight by a rubber 
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band. I cover the whole thing with a 
piece of flannel. There are many things 
that you will find convenient at times, 


such as a disgorger, a stringer, an emer- 
gency tip, a rod shortener, a few boxes 
for sinkers, artificial baits, spoons, and a 
releasing ring, which is a heavy ring that 
can be fastened to a string and let down 
into the water to clear the line when the 
hook is fastened to a root or log. 

[he question of bait is one of great 
importance. There is no substitute for 
and the swift-water chub, 
which is hardier than the minnow. I like 
minnows about three or four inches long, 
and hook them through the mouth, as 
they will live longer and move about with 
a more natural air than when hooked oth- 


the minnow 


The yelidw perch may be used 
early and very late in the season. The 
largest bass I ever caught was taken with 
a young catfish. In using catfish, the 
spines are cut off and the fish is hooked 
Craw- 
; They 
are found under the rocks in creeks and 
branches. To bait with them, break off 
the large claws, hook through the tail, 
and fish near the bottom. When the bass 
are feeding in shallow water, the hel- 
gramite or dobson often proves an at- 


erwice 
Ci Wisc, 


in the same way as the minnow. 


fish are very effective bait at times. 


tractive morsel. These horrible creatures, 


as ugly as their name sounds, are found 
on creek banks under the rocks and also 
Hook them through the 


in rotten wood. 
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hig shell back of the head, letting the hook 
come through at the neck, 

In my estimation there is no substitute 
for live bait, if it can possibly be had. It 
is the natural food of the bass, and when 
used on a good clear gut leader, with no 
sinker, it will seek to reach its accus- 
tomed haunts, and there the bass will nat- 
urally find it. It is true that the bass 
strikes at other lures, but it is an open 
question among anglers whether he does 
this with the intention of eating these 
things, or because of the pugnacious spirit 
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The artificial minnow with all its merits 
loses for you the true sport of bass fish- 
ing: playing the fish to a finish. There 
isn’t much sport in a tug of war between 
a pound bass securely hooked with a 
treble hook, and a 180-pound man with a 
quadruple reel. It is the skill required to 
play the fish that gives zest to the strug- 
gle. Some of the artificial baits often 
lacerate the sides of the fish, or tear badly 
if hooked in the mouth—which is not al- 
ways sure to be the case. A friend, who 
uses the artificial bait largely, told me that 











CANADIAN 


that characterizes the genus. If it is the 
former, then it is because the bait is an 
imitation of his natural food, and the real 
has the advantage over the imitation. I 
have found that bass taken with live bait 
ire much larger, on the whole, than those 
caught. in other ways, and practically all 
of the anglers with whom I have talked 
on this subject are of the same opinion. 
John Fisher caught the “grandmammy” 
of the Virginia small-mouths last sum- 
This F. F. V. weighed four pounds 

ounces, was twenty-two inches 
long, and was taken with a live bait about 
six inches in length. 


mer, 
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BASS WATERS 


nearly every fish he caught was hooked 
outside the mouth. A gentleman fishing last 
summer with the artificial bait at Mountain 
Lake, in Giles County, Va., had a strike 
and hooked his fish. From the resistance 
that was offered he thought that he had a 
prize-winner, but was much chargrined to 
find that he had hooked a small bass se- 
curely in the fin, and had been drawing 
him broadside toward the boat. -Catching 
many bass that are small, the true angler 
will throw them back, unless they are 
badly injured. Many of the clubs have a 
rule requiring bass under eight, and some, 
ten inches, to be returned to the water. 
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But many are so badly mangled by the 
hooks that the chances are sadly against 
their recovering. 

But with all that I have said, I do not 
mean to decry the artificial bait. There 
are some artificial baits that are good, and 
have their merits that are not to be over- 
looked. Where the lily pads are thick, 
or there is much growth beneath the sur- 
face of the water, the floating bait is to be 
preferred. There are many kinds of arti- 
ficial minnows and lures that any tackle 
dealer can supply. The fluted spoon bait is 
popular, and this season I want to try a 
certain little spinner which I have heard 
highly recommended, but have never 
used. 

Four legitimate methods of bass fish- 
ing are open to us: bait-casting, still-fish- 
ing, fly-fishing and trolling. The first is 
familiar to all. In still-fishing you may 
use a float or dispense with it, using only 
the sinker about eight inches from the 
hook. Where the bottom is rocky or there 
is danger of snags, you will find that a 
float will keep the hook and sinker clear. 
In still-fishing I generally use the float, 
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for the occasional darts of the minnow 
give the heart a touch of hope when every 
other indication is for fisherman’s luck. 
One of the most important things is to 
strike your fish at the right time. The 
bass strikes the minnow in his first rush 
and, I judge, takes hold of him; after a 
moment he stops, then starts again, and 
this is the time to strike. 

I have seen many fish lost because 
the angler, through ignorance or excite- 
ment, pulled too soon. Of course there 
are exceptions to the above, as the follow- 
ing incident will illustrate: Last summer 
a friend and I were fishing at the head- 
waters of the James. We followed our 
usual custom and gave the bass plenty of 
time; but discovering that they were tak- 
ing advantage of innumerable little rocky 
ledges on the bottom to get the minnow 
from the hook, we began to strike on the 
first rush, and in nearly every instance 
succeeded in hooking our fish. Just a 
short time after this, at a point a little 
lower down, a friend lost two fine chances 
by striking too soon. 

Fly-fishing is more artistic and more 





“BIG ENOUGH TO FIGHT” 































NOTED BASS POOL NEAR ROSWELL, N. M. 


difficult than the other methods that we Baltimore, Coachman, Royal Coachman, 
have noted. The rod and line we have Parmachene Belle, Yellow Sallie, and for 
discussed. Take a six-foot gut leader, the late afternoon White Miller and other 
try it to see that it is sound, then fasten light flies, are among the standards. It will 
it to your line. You will use two flies: pay you to get the best flies, as the poorer 
say a Royal Coachman for a stretcher ones whip off, frazzle and are not con- 
and a Jock Scott, or Silver Doctor, for a ducive to the highest spiritual state. A 
dropper. If you are wading and the small gold spoon is used with good suc- 
stream is not too wide, cast once or twice cess. Some advocate fishing up the 
in the same place on one side, then in the stream, and some decry this practice on 
same manner on the other, avoiding a account of the way the fish lie. I must 
slack line. Strike the moment that you confess that I don’t know how a bass lies, 
see a bass rise to the fly—or feel him, if but the way a fisherman lies has passed 
the flies are submerged. And learn to do into a proverb, Why, 


this by a simple wrist motion, which will is italien tane Cie teen tome 


be worth the practice required to learn it. In holy rapture, 
Generally speaking, the morning and late A rousing whid, at times, to vend, 
afternoon hours are best for fly-fishing, And nail’t wi’ Scripture.” 
but this does not mean that they will not The care of tackle must not be neg- 


rise to a fly at other hours. I have had lected. After each day’s fishing I wind 
no success in deep, still stretches of miy line upon the back of a chair, or 
water. As to the flies that are most suc- stretch it between two trees for a while, 
cessful, you will soon discover what flies in order that it may dry. I wipe my poles 
are best for the water in which you are and reels, and dry my flies in the leaves 
fishing. Jock Scott, Silver Doctor, Fer- of the fly book. I frequently try my lead- 
gusson, Grizzly King, Montreal, Lord ers, lines and snells, for it is far better 
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for them to break in your hand than in 


- action, and thus let the “biggest one” get 


away. I sharpen any hooks that may be 
slightly blunted and varnish any wrap- 
pings that may be frayed, and find these 
pleasant occupations in my spare moments. 

It is well for the novice to remember 
the words of Izaak Walton, which are 
nearly applicable to the bass: “He is the 
fearfullest of all fishes.” If not altogether 
so, he is one that is exceedingly wary. 
A shadow, the frequent jerking of the 
line, or even your presence, will quickly 
arouse his suspicions. An old moun- 
taineer said that there were three rules 
for trout fishing: First, keep out of sight; 
second, keep further out of sight; third, 
keep still further out of sight. And these 
are excellent rules to apply to bass fish- 
ing as well. 

If at first you find that your line has 
a tendency to backlash, tangle and behave 
in strange ways, the reel sometimes stop- 
ping with such suddenness that your min- 
now is transformed into a flying-fish—and 
one that would get first money at a Mara- 
thon—don’t be discouraged, but remember 
that to fish well requires skill, and that 
skill comes with practice. Learn to use 
your thumb to control the running of the 
line, and make up your mind that you 
will become a master of the gentle art. 


After a long and strenuous season of 
work, give me my rod, my bait, my fly 
book, my bag, and let me go with my old 
familiar friend to the streams—and I re- 
turn from God’s great sanatorium a new 
man. Skin tanned like the Autumn oak, 
mind clear like the sparkling pool, blood 
rushing like the mountain stream, heart 
buoyant like the dancing float, and the 
whole being aglow with the fire of the 
noble bass. Then, as I settle down again 
to the routine of this busy age, I thank 
God for the power to enjoy these pleas- 
ures that soothe, but leave no sting. 

Fishing is a noble art, and if more par- 
ents would take their boys on little trips 
and teach them this as a part of their 
education, it would draw father and son 
in closer relation, it would make thera 
appreciate the beauty and the grandeur 
of Nature, rid their minds of many hurtful 
things, and teach them, as they will learn 
in no other way, the sublime iessons of 
patience, perseverance, endurance, optim- 
ism, hopefulness. For 


“S’pose de fish don’t bite at fust; what you 
gwine to do? 
Tho’ down you’ pole, fling out de bait, an’ 
say yo’ fishin’s th’u’? 
Course you ain’t. You gwine to fish, an’ 
fish, an’ fish, an’ wait 
Till you done cotch yo’ basket full, or used 


up all de batt.” 


The Open Season 


By Neva TenBroeck Buck 


A four-mile tramp, ere rise of sun, 
Through woods with dew-washed face; 
A row across the misty lake; 
We've reached our fishing place. 


We put together rod and line; 
Select our choicest bait; 

With anchor down, a long, clean cast, 
And then a silent wait. 


A sudden jerk—whiz! goes the reel; 
Pay out, but not too fast; 

Play him with skill, then coax him near— 
By Jove! a five-pound bass! 








The Parker Gun 


By Harry Palmer 


(Sixteenth 


NY history of the gun building in- 
dustry in America that failed to ac- 
cord full recognition to the Parker 
gun would be, at best, but ha/f a history, for 
the Parker, as nearly as the writer has been 
able to 


determine, is the dean among 
field and trap guns of American build 
upon the market to-day. Other guns— 


such as the Whitney, manufactured at 
Whitneyville, Conn. ; the old Ethan Allen 
gun, built at Worcester, Mass., and the 
almost forgotten Roper gun, constructed 
upon the principle of the modern revolver, 
with a chambered and revolving cylinder 

were on the market at about the time, 
and perhaps before, the first Parker gun 
left the factory; but these are now ob- 
solete. Since the advent of the Parker, 
guns of other makes, some of them pos- 


Article 


of the Series) 

sessing undoubted merit and quality, and 
the product of such splendidly equipped 
factories as those of Colt, Smith & Wes- 
son, and others of like reputation, have 
made their appearance only to be with- 
drawn, and their manufacture discontin- 
ued after they had enjoyed comparatively 
brief periods of publicity, and in several 
instances, well-deserved popularity. In 
addition to those mentioned, there was the 
Nichols & Lefever gun, put out in the late 
seventies by Dan Lefever and John A. 
Nichols, at Syracuse. Old-time shooters 
will remember John A. Nichols’ standing 
joke: “I've got just two John 
would remark, “as the sole asset of my 
investment, and they stand me at $100,000 
—$50,000 apiece. Can you beat it?” Later 
on, Dan fell in with the Durstons, and the 


guns,” 
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Lefever gun of to-day is a monument to 
old Dan's inventive genius. Then there 
was the Spencer gun, built at Windsor, 
Conn., and the Forehand & Wadsworth, 
made at Worcester, Mass., both good guns 
in their time, and there are not a few of 
them in use to-day, but they have passed 
away, and the young shooter of the pres- 
ent generation knows them not. Mean- 
time, the “old reliable’ Parker, in ever 
increasing numbers, has cracked out its 
welcome to succeeding generations, with- 
out fail or interruption for nearly half a 
century; and 

certainly, if 

there is a gun 

of American 

manufacture 

upon the mar- i 
ket to-day, that , 
can _ challenge, 
point for point, 
the product of 
the best equipped 
factories of Eu- 
rope and Great 
Britain that gun 
is the Parker. 
This is said with 
no thought of 
disparaging 
other excellent 
guns of Ameri- 
can make, of 
which there are 
perhaps half a 
score, but in a 
spirit of convic- 
tion that in all of the essential qualities 
of shotgun construction—materials, work- 
manship, wear, balance, finish, power and 
accuracy of execution, simplicity of de- 
sign in working parts, ease of operation, 
and the embodiment of new and advan- 
tageous features—the Parker gun cannot 
be called upon to doff its cap to any one 
of its rivals, upon either side of the At- 
lantic, in the race for public favor. 

It is perhaps not generally known that 
the Parker gun, like many another product 
of American genius and enterprise, was 
the result of circumstances in which the 
subsequent development of a great indus- 
trial enterprise was never for a moment 
contemplated, 





CHARLES PARKER, 


Founder of the Company 
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At the outbreak of the Civil War, the 
Federal Government, as will be recailed, 
was woefully short of small arms, and the 
inducements offered to supply these were 
such that many factories, equipped with 
tools and machinery adapted to the manu- 
facture of implements of war, as well as 
those of peace and industry, temporarily 
abandoned their legitimate products, and 
began the manufacture of muskets, bayo- 
nets, rifles and revolvers. Among such 
was the factory of Snow, Brooks & Co., 
subsequently Parker, Snow, Brooks & Co., 
and in which 
Charles Parker 
—the founder of 
the Parker gun 
and the Charles 
Parker Com- 
pany, ultimately 
became the 
dominant factor. 
With many such 
factories con- 
verting their 
entire capacities 
to the manufac- 
ture of arms, the 
government 
was soon in 
possession of all 
the muskets re- 
quired, and not 
a few manufac- 
turers who had 
undertaken to 
supply the de- 
mand found 
themselves overstocked with barrels and 
parts for which there was no mar- 
ket. 

It was at this time that W. F. Parker, 
a son of Charles Parker and the fathet 
of Wilbur F. Parker — former presi- 
dent of the Interstate Association, and 
now manager of the Parker gun factory— 
cleared the situation by suggesting that 
with certain changes and modifications, 
the surplus stock of army musket ma- 
terial might be made up into several thou- 
sand very  respectable-looking shotguns 
and sold as such to rural sportsmen of 
not too particular or too finely discrimi- 
nating tendencies. Parker senior snapped 
up the suggestion with true Connecticut 
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business acumen, and told the boy to go gun “going off half cocked,’ and was, 
ahead. The result was not such as would — therefore, averse to doing anything of the 
liave warranted a window display by any kind himself. Be that as it may, every 
up-to-date sporting goods dealer of suggested improvement in the Parker gun 
these days, but the avidity with which was long and carefully considered before 
those converted muskets were acquired being ultimately adopted or discarded, 
by country hardware dealers, and the per- and_ incidentally, more were discarded 
sistency with which they howled for more, ‘han adopted. The result was that, while 
opened the eyes of Charles Parker and other manufacturers adopted, only to sub- 
liis associates to the possibilities of a sequently discard, each Parker improve- 


really good gun, and decided them to un- ment came to stay, to the satisfaction of 
dertake the enterprise that has since de- the man who bought the gun and the 
veloped into the Parker gun factory of ever-increasing reputation of the factory 
to-day. that produced it. Other factories that had 


The development of the Parker gun come into existence long after the Parker 





rHE FIRST PARKER GUN 


from its embryo stage of the converted — factory was established, adopted the ham- 
musket to its present perfected lines and = merless type ahead of the Parker; but 
high standard of mechanical excellence, when the Parker hammerless did make its 
was not rapid. Possibly the elder Parker appearance, it was right, and its mechan- 
well knew: the disastrous results of a ism has never since been changed except 
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in minor detail. Then came the ejector 
mechanism, and certain gunmakers, as is 
well known, in an effort to supply the 
demand quickly, adopted only partly per- 
fected devices, and caused broadspread 
dissatisfaction among purchasers of their 
guns in consequence. Meantime, the 
Parker people held steadily to their con- 
servative policy, and in reply to the many 
inquiries received from sportsmen through- 
out the country 
as to when the 
“Parker  eject- 
or” would be put 
upon the mar- 
ket, expressed 
the opinion that 
an ejector me- 
chanism of suf- 
ficient merit to 
bear the name 
of Parker had 
not yet been de- 
vised, and until 
such a one was 
found, the Par- 
ker gun would 
continue to be 
manufactured 
without an 
ejector. All the 


time, however, 
the best inven- 
tive genius in 


the Parker fac- 
tory was work- 
ing unceasingly 
to produce an 
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its effectiveness and reliability, aside from 
the praise since bestowed upon it by thou- 
sands of users of Parker guns, is the fac- 
tory record showing the actual breakage 
of ejector parts since its adoption to have 
been than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
“First, be sure you're right; then go 
ahead,” is the inviolable rule at the Par- 
ker factory, and it is the rigid enforcement 
of this policy that has, slowly perhaps, but 
steadily, ad- 
vanced the Par- 
ker to the front 
rank of Ameri- 
can - built shot- 
guns. 

If there is any 
one quality in 
the Parker gun 
that is apprecia- 


less 


ted above others 
by practical 
sportsmen, men 
who are familiar 
with the relative 
merits of all 
makes, it is its 


quali 


wearing 


tics. There are 
Parker guns in 


use to-day that 
have been be- 
queathedby 
father to son 
and even grand- 
son, and one of 
the most inter- 
esting corre- 


ideal ejector spondence _ files 
mechanis m— of voluntary 
one that could C. A. KING, testimonials the 
be relied upon Superintend2nt of Parker Brothers’ Factory. writer has ever 


at any and all 

times, and under any and all conditions— 
for there was no question in the mind of 
any one there that the ejector was a 
valuable improvement and one that would 
ultimately have to be adopted by every 
manufacturer of high-grade guns. 

It was not until 1903 that the Parker 
ejector made its appearance, and, as every 
sportsman knows, it was well worth wait- 
ing for. C. A. King, the veteran superin- 
tendent of the Parker factory, was its 
designer, and perhaps the best tribute to 


gone through is 
that in the office of Parker Brothers, at 
Meriden. These letters have come from 
every state in the Union, and are in- 
teresting chiefly because they show that 
quality and reliability were sterling fea- 
tures of the gun thirty and forty years 
ago, and even longer. Here, for instance, 
is the history of one Parker gun, as 
briefly embodied in a letter to E. T. Allen, 
agent at San Francisco for the Parker. 
It testifies not only to the reliability, but 
to the remarkable versatility and killing 
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power of the gun as far back as the 


seventies: 

BucKHorN Rancu, Los ANGELES Co., CAL., 
November 3d, 1879. 

Mr. E. T. Atten, Agent for Parker Guns, 

515 Market Street, San Francisco: 

Dear Sir:—About three weeks ago I pur- 
chased from you a $50.00 Parker shotgun, 12 
gauge, and have used it about fifteen days. 
During that time I killed eighty dozen quail 
and two deer. I killed one of the deer—a 
large buck—at a distance of one hundred 
yards, putting four buck shot out of six 
through him, the shot lodging against the 
skin on the opposite side. The other deer I 
shot at a distance of seventy-five yards, run- 
ning, and killed him dead. I have used one 
of the $50.00 Parker guns for four years, 
and have killed on an average of four hun- 
dred dozen quail each year. I think the 
Parker is the best gun I ever fired, and that 
is saying a good deal, for I have used a good 
many guns. Yours respectfully, 

HucH Warrinc. 

Nine hundred and sixty quail and two 


deer for one gun, in fifteen days, and 
19,200 quail for the other in four years 


(deer not accounted for), is shooting 
some, even for a Parker. Incidentally, 
it makes one rather regret not having 
been a shooter in those days when game 
was so plentiful and such shooting pos- 
sible. 

The present serial number of the Par- 
ker gun, not including the first batch of 
some 5,000 converted muskets, which 
“didn’t count,” is about 160,000. The 
gun bearing serial number I is to-day in 
possession of William Schollar, of Meri- 
den. He preserves it as a relic, but it is 
still in excellent shooting condition, al- 
though it has done its full share of service. 
Serial number 2 is now and has always 
been the property of Milton Hoag, of 
Seneca l*alls, N. Y., and when heard from 
a few years ago was still doing good work. 

Quality, far rather than quantity, is 
the aim of the factory at Meriden, and, 
although it is equipped with a quarter of 
a million dollars’ worth of modern tools 
and machinery, nearly all of which have 
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A MODERN PARKER 


been designed and built right in the fac- 
tory to meet special requirements, its ca 
pacity does not exceed forty to fifty guns 
per day, 

The system employed in the Parker fac- 
tory which has been in successful opera- 
tion for more than thirty-five years, is 
one of the most effective and satisfactory, 
from the viewpoint of good results, that 
I have encountered in any factory it has 
yet been my privilege to inspect. Under 
it, if from no other incentive than that 


of self-interest, each workman takes as 


much care in fashioning the parts and 
materials intrusted to him as though the 
gun he is helping to build were his own 
property. The system of inspection, on 
hoth raw materials and the finished pro- 
duct, is so thorough, that instances are 
few and far between in which defective 
materials get through, or in which a gun 
not fully up to the Parker standard leaves 
the factory. Mistakes will simply not be 
tolerated. They may be excused once, 
perhaps, but not twice. Every foreman 
and every workman knows this, but, in 
truth, every foreman and every workman 
in the Parker factory, under the system 
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employed, is as keenly on the watch to 
avoid mistakes as are the inspectors and 
the superintendent himself. There are 
mechanics employed in the Parker fac- 
tory to-day who started in as boys, and 
who are now occupying responsible po- 
sitions as foremen, assistant foremen and 
inspectors in their respective departments. 
Every man jack of them has as much 
pride in the quality of his individual work 
and in the reputation of the Parker gun 
as has Superintendent King himself. How 
can you beat a combination like that? 
What other results could be looked fot 
than perfect workmanship, down to the 
smallest detail? Is it not easy to under- 
stand how and why the Parker gun has 
acquired the well-deserved sobriquet of 
“Old Reliable”? and why it is to-day, as 
it has long been, the standard of excel- 
lence at which not a few gunmakers 
have aimed and are still aiming, not ali 
of them, however, with success? 

The progressive steps in mechanical 
and constructive detail, each and every 
one of them carefully taken, are scarcely 
within the province of this article. Men 
who “know guns” are already familiar 
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them. Those who do not will find 


with 
them fully set forth in the Parker cata- 
logues, or better still, may inspect the 


result in the gun itself. Brief mention 
of some of its leading features, however, 
and the system and care employed in its 
construction, will be of interest to the 
practical shooter. 

In the first place, the material that goes 
into the Parker is the best that the mar- 
ket supplies, the steel that is used in the 
frame and forend being a special stock 
made to conform to a physical test, which 
every bar received from the steel mill 
must stand, or be rejected. The gun is 
made entirely in the well-equipped fac- 
tory, with the exception of the rubber 
butt-plates, and the tubes for the barrels, 
which are imported. The stocks are 
bought in the rough, and are shaped up, 
roughly by machinery, and finished by 
hand. The Parker is machine made, in 
so far as is concerned the machining of 
the different parts, which are forged, 
milled, edged and drilled by expert work- 
men, on machinery of the highest class, 
and kept to a standard of uniformity by 
a very complete system of gauges and 
receivers. After the machined parts are 
inspected, they are fitted with the utmost 
care by expert workmen, some of whom 
have been in the Parker employ for over 
a quarter of a century. The same high 
class of hand work is found in the Parker 
as in the all hand-made foreign guns. An 
example of the care taken is illustrated 
by the number of inspections given the 
barrels during the different operations, no 
less than six inspections being given in 
one department. 

The frame of the Parker is very long, 
giving an extremely long lug bearing, 
which, with the joint, roll, hook and flat 
and face bearings, give the long life and 
durability for which the Parker is famous. 
The fit of the hook bearing is made on a 
special machine, which accurately shaves 
the curve on both barrel and ‘frame, and 
holds the gun so securely that it may 
be safely fired without being bolted. This 
test has been made many times at the 
factory. 

The bolting device of the Parker is a 
feature to which much careful thought 
and attention has been paid, and great 


care is taken to make this part of the 
gun as nearly perfect as possible. The 
square bolt is made of a fine grade of cast 
steel, hardened and tempered, and bears 
upon a plate of steel, also hardened and 
tempered and firmly fastened to the lug 
of the barrel. 

The Parker is the only gun using two 
hardened and tempered cast steel bolt 
bearings. That this bolt is absolutely safe 
is a guarantee of the makers, and to show 
their confidence in the method of locking 
the gun, they have a gun fitted with a 
hickory bolt, which is shot without the 
slightest hesitation by the men at the 
factory. 

While there has never been any marked 
change in design, some recent imnrove 
ments in detail of fitting the bolt has re- 
sulted in still further improving this well- 
known locking device. The Parkers were 
the originators of the spiral mainspring, 
which is a strong point, inasmuch as the 
gun can still be fired even should the 
spring be broken. The ejector is as care 
fully made as is the rest of the gun, with 
the same attention paid to material and 
workmanship. 

A feature exclusive with the Parker is 
the cocking toggle, which cocks the eject 
or hammers with a toggle action, giving 
great leverage and smoothness, and ob 
viating the necessity of using the extract 
ors as a cocking device. There is no spe 
cial guarantee on the Parker other than 
that the gun is made of the best material, 
by first-class workmanship, and 
thorough inspection. 

In the Parker gun of to-day, there is 
not a single unnecessary part, and each 
part employed has contributed its quota 
toward making the Parker the “gun de 
luxe” among guns of American build. 
When comparing it with guns of British 
or European make, the words of the vet- 
eran office manager at Meriden, perhaps 
best answer the question: “The Parker,” 
said he, “is the best gun in the world for 
the money. Our ‘Quality A, No. 1, Spe- 
cial Ejector’ at $525.00, is the equal, if not 
the superior, in every mechanical detail, 
in materials, and in all essential qualities, 
as well as design, balance and finish, of 
guns of foreign manufacture costing from 
$200 to $300 more.” 


given 
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Comparatively few are aware that the 
gun-building concern of Parker Brothers 
is but part of the great corporation of 
The Charles Parker Company, of Merid- 
en, Conn., employing nearly 1,100 work- 
men in the manufacture of screws, vises, 


lamps, coffee mills, electroliers, piano 
stools, alarm clocks and other similar 
articles in vast quantities annually. The 


gun works are located some distance from 
the Parker plant proper, and, in point of 
equipment and adaptability, constitute in 
every way an ideal plant. 

Charles Parker, the founder of the 
Charles Parker Company and of the Par- 
ker gun, was, during his life, one of the 
leading manufacturers of New England, 
and a man beloved by the people of 
Meriden for his kindly nature and philan- 


thropy. He died some years ago, at the 


A Day 


advanced age of 94. He was succeeded 
in the management of the gun works by 
his son, Wilbur F. Parker, founder of the 
Rod and Gun and American Sportsman, 
who, in turn, was succeeded by the late 
Charles E. Parker. Dexter W. Parker, 
the present president of the Charles Par- 
ker Company, together with William H. 
Lyon, secretary-treasurer, and Wilbur F. 
Parker are the present controlling force, 
the active management of affairs de 
volving chiefly upon Wilbur Parker. At 
the factory, C. A. King, superintend- 
ent, and Walter A. King, assistant su- 
perintendent, are the “men behind the 
eun,” while S. A. Tucker and Arthur W 
DuBray, as they have done for many 
years past, represent the gun upon the 
road, in the trade and at important tour 
naments. 


Dream 


By John Wallace Crawford 


(CAPT. JACK") 


To dream and not to dream, 
To see and not to see 

The speckled trout—the laughing stream. 
To be and not to be 


Out on Lake Temagami. 
* * + 


Port yer helm, ye lubberly dub, 
And stand with yer gaff all ready 


HE wind outside was blowing with a 
whistle that seemed calling the 
ghost of old Neptune from his 

haunt in the sea lairs. The white snow 
fell invisibly in the darkness and the chill 
of winter lay over everything. I sat me 
down in my armchair near the fire and 
tried to forget the discomfort without in 
the comfort within, and the double com- 
fort of a good magazine article, even 
though it suggested the rather chilly sub- 
ject of angling in cold waters. 

But suddenly some magic seemed at 
work—the dim walls faded, the wind’s 
shrill call was lulled to a gentle zephyr, 


What d'ye think I've got here? A chub? 
Haul away there, Bob; now steady. 
ITere, Jim, take hold o’ that marlin spike 
Jack Jones, you ease up on that sail, 


An’, Bill, you handle the spear and pike. 


There she blows; it’s a—what? A gale? 
And I thought it a bloomin’ whaie. 

And on nothing but Adam’s Ale. 
the darkness became radiant with the 


glory of the summer sun, and I was in a 
lugger out on Lake Temagami. 

I didn’t question myself how all this 
transformation came about—it seemed so 
perfectly natural, and I allowed myself to 
drift in a dreamy sort of way. With a 
laugh here and there bubbling up from 
my heart, which, cold and numb but a 
moment before, was thumping the red 
blood into my again young veins, and with 
my fishing tackle in hand, I was angling 
for big trout and corraling youth and hap- 
piness at one and the same time. 

I shook hands with Adams, asked im- 
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possible questions of Jim Friday and 
thought of Robinson Crusoe. Recognized 
Bill Phillips and Jack Jones as bosom 
friends, though I knew I had never met 
them before; but I knew the type—so 
what’s the difference. Oh, I was having 
the time of my life—and the trout I 
caught !—twenty-five and forty pounders! 
How they fought to shake off the encum- 
brance of my broncho personality at the 
other end of the line, all to no avail. I 
landed them and hugged the “fat party” 
who made it possible for me to have all 
this sport. 

For half an hour the spell lasted, so 
potent the real, because the unreal; then, 
like Cinderella’s clock that tolled the fatal 
hour of midnight, the last word struck 
out the moment of my disillusion and I 
had to confess I had been carried away 
by the best bit of fishing lore I had ever 
read and my sporting blood had played a 
trick on me. But it didn’t pass away alto- 
gether, this witching spell. As a dream 


sometimes repeats itself in waking mo- 
ments, with a pertinacity and realism that 
makes one 


doubt it was a dream, the 
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charm of it all kept coming in waves like 
messages by wireless; and every wave 
grows stronger, till my blood tingles and 
I long to break away from the turmoil 
and roar of Broadway, and hie me away 
to Temagami with Bob and a few kin- 
dred spirits, and forget that work and 
worry ever existed. 


And what’s the use to worry, anyway, 
I kiss my hand to sorrow every day, 
I commune with kindred souls, 
Help a fellow round the shoals, 
And am glad that I’m an optimistic jay. 


I know a lot of fellows just like me, 
Devoid of horse’s sense enough to see 

That the pessimistic cusses, 

With their hot-air blunderbusses, 
Are often courted by the powers that be 


Well, I’m not a goin’ to worry anyway, 
For I’m nothin’ but a broncho maverick stray ; 
Unsophisticated, maybe, 
And with sharks a sort o’ baby, 
But I’d rather be an optimistic jay. 


So here’s an optimistic chap’s bouquet, 
Good pansy thoughts corraled along the way 
There’s a heap of double action 
Honest love and satisfaction, 
In this tribute from an optimistic jay 


The Girl of the Yankton Stockade 


AN INCIDENT OF 


THE SIOUX WAR, 


1862 


Joseph Mills Hanson 


YEs, it’s pretty, this town. 


And it’s always been so; 


We pioneers picked it for beauty, you know. 


See the far-rolling bluffs; 


mark the trees, how they hid 


All its streets; and beyond, the Missouri, bank-wide, 


Swinging down through the bottoms. 


Up here on the height 


Is the college. Eh, sightly location? You're right! 


A 
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It has grown, you may guess, since I’ve been here; but still 
It is forty-five years since I looked from this hill 

One morning, and saw in the stockade down there 

Our women and children all gathered at prayer, 

While we, their defenders, with muskets in rest 

Lay waiting the Sioux coming out of the West. 


They had swept Minnesota with bullet and brand 
Till her borders lay waste as a desert of sand, 
When we in Dakota awakened to find 

That the red flood had risen and left us behind. 

Then we rallied to fight them,—Sioux, Sissetons, all 


Who had ravaged unchecked to the gates of Saint Paul. 
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That morning, and prayed; that men, even, turned whit 
When over the ridge, where the college now looms, 

We caught the first glitter of lances and plumes, 

And heard the dull trample of hoofs drawing nigh, 

Like the rumble of thunder low down in the sky? 





Such sounds wrench the nerves when there’s little to see; 
It seemed madness to stay, it was ruin to flee. 
But, handsome and fearless as Anthony Wayne, 
Our captain, Frank Ziebach, kept hold on the rein, 
Like a bugle his voice made us stiffen and thrill; 
Stand steady, boys, steady! And fire to kill!” 


So the most of us stayed. But when dangers begin 
You will always find some who are yellow within 
We had a few such, who concluded to steer 

For the wagon-train, parked in the center and rear. 
Vhey didn’t stay long—but you’ve heard, I daresay, 
Of the girl who discouraged their running away? 


What, no? Never heard of Miss Edgar? Why, sir, 
Dakota went wild with the praises of her! 

\s sweet as a hollyhock, slender and tall, 

\nd brave as the sturdiest man of us all 

By George! sir, a heroine, that’s what she made 
When her spirit blazed out in the Yankton stockade! 


lhe women were sobbing—for everyone knew 
She must blow out her brains if the redskins broke through 
When into their midst, fairly gasping with fright, 

Came the panic-struck hounds who had fled from the fight 
They trampled the weak in their blind, brutal stride, 
Made straight for the wagons and vanished inside. 


Then up rose Miss Edgar in anger and haste 

And grasped the revolver that hung at her waist; 
She walked to the wagon which nearest her lay, 
She wrenched at the back-flap and tore it away, 
Then stretching her gun toward the fellow beneath, 
She aimed it point-blank at his chattering teeth 


“Go back to your duty,” she cried, “with the men! 

Go back, or you'll never see sunrise again! 

Do you think, because only the women are here, 

You can skulk behind skirts with your cowardly fear? 
Get out on the ground. Take your gun. About, face! 
And don’t look around till you’re back in your place!” 


Well, he minded; what’s more, all the others did, too 
That girl cleared the camp of the whole scurvy crew, 
For a pistol-point, hovering under his nose, 

Was an argument none of them cared to oppose. 

Yet so modest she was that she colored with shame 
When the boys on the line began cheering her name! 


Well, that’s all; just an echo of old border strife 

When the sights on your gun were the guide-posts of life 
Harsh times breed strong souls, by eternal decree, 

Who can breast them and win—but it’s always struck me 
That the Lord did an extra good job when He made 
Miss Edgar, the girl of the Yankton stockade. 























By Lake and Trail 


A CANOE TRIP IN THE TEMAGAMI 


FOREST RESERVE 


By Frank J. Born, M.D. 


Medical 


Examiner, 


gami Station, the jumping off 

place on the Temiskaming & North- 
ern Ontario Railroad, and seven miles 
north of the Hudson’s Bay Fur Company’s 
Post on Lake Temagami, is Manatou Is- 
land, the headquarters of the Keewaydin 
Camps, where the writer had been sta- 
tioned during the summer months as camp 
physician. We left this camp at 9:20 
A. M., September 7th, with Michelle Escat, 
a full-blooded Ojibway, as guide. He 
was a true Indian type, “silent and 
smoky,” with an imperturbable calm 
which nothing seemed to disturb. He 
knew the region thoroughly, and we soon 
learned to rely on his judgment. 

Our canoe was an eighteen-footer, can- 
vas covered; our duffle consisted of one 
pack bag containing our blankets and 
extra clothing, a wangan box and a pack 
bag containing provisions for two weeks, 


T os tae. miles from Tema- 


Yale 


University Gymnasium 


two tents and a camera. We went as light 
as possible, bearing in mind the many 
portages we would be compelled to make. 
The day was cloudy and cool, and there 
was just enough wind to ruffle the water. 
We struck our first portage after a mile 
and a half paddle. It was about 600 yards 


long, well defined and ended at Obabika 
Bay, a beautiful body of water, narrow 
and winding, in some places almost 


doubling on itself. After reloading the 
canoe we followed this bay for about four 
miles, and then portaged ninety yards into 
a pond. We crossed the head of the pond, 
where we found the trail leading to Oba- 
bika Lake. It was about a quarter of a 
mile long and covered with boulders the 
entire length. Obabika Lake is long and 
narrow, and surrounded on all sides by 
high hills. At the northern terminus the 
elevation is considerable, and cliff after 
cliff comes into view, each seeming to vie 
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with the others for supremacy. Black bass 
abound in this lake and are easily caught 
by trolling. Ten minutes was sufficient to 
land a two-pounder, enough for supper. 
It was soon sizzling in the pan and served 
up brown in Michelle’s best style. We 
camped for the night at the narrows 
about half way up the lake. 

We were up bright and early the next 
morning, and at 9:15 broke camp and 
were off. The atmosphere was heavy with 
smoke as a result of the forest fires which 
were raging at that time along the Stur- 
geon, some miles to the southwest of us. 
Two miles up the lake we passed the 
tepee of Sabi, an Ojibway Indian, who 
but seldom comes in contact with the 
whites, and continues to live as his an- 
cestors did by hunting, trapping and fish- 
ing. The forest trails and the water- 
ways are all familiar to him, and where 
his tribe once hunted and fished, he now 
wanders a lonely and solitary figure. 

Three miles more brought us to Waki- 
mika Creek, a narrow and shallow stream, 
especially at this time, for the rainfall 
during July and August had been un- 
usually small. This creek, as it wound 
its way through the dense woods which 
reached to the water’s edge, presented 
the usual characteristics of a wilderness 
stream, and had its own peculiar charm. 
Here the “rips” where the stream ran 
swiftly and noisily over the stones; the 
shallow places where it meandered lazily 
along; then the deep, quiet pools where it 
seemed to be at rest. Now and then a 
clear stretch of water-lay before us, but 
more often we were confronted with a 
bend in the stream, and were wonder- 
ing what surprises were in store for us 
just beyond. 

We worked our way up this creek for 
about two miles without much trouble, 
but then the stream began to narrow and 
became more shallow, and the difficulties 
multiplied. In some places interlacing 
branches formed a barrier which seemed 
impenetrable and through which we were 
able to force the canoe only with the 
greatest difficulty. In other places fallen 
trees and shallow places forced us to par- 
tially unload the canoe and lift or drag 
it over the obstacles. After a mile and 
a half of strenuous work, as we were 


STREAM 


rounding a bend in the stream, Wakimika 
Lake burst into view. It had the ap- 
pearance of an inland sea, for we were 
unable to see the other shore, the at- 
mosphere being heavy with smoke. We 
found the mouth of the stream filled 
with sand, and were compelled once more 
to unload and drag the canoe for forty 
yards into deeper water. A paddle of 
two miles brought us to a good camp- 
ing site, and ended a day of unusual and 
novel experiences. 

After a good night’s rest on the usual 
balsam beds, we rolled out of our blankets 
to find the wind blowing a gale from the 
northwest and kicking up a high sea. We 
cooked and ate breakfast in the lee of a 
bluff, and within a half hour we were 
off for the portage into Nonwakaming. 
As we rounded the bluff we caught the 
full sweep of the wind, and bent to our 
paddles in an effort to keep the canoe 
out of the trough of the sea. We were 
shipping considerable water, and now and 
then a big comber would drop in and 
drench some one of us. When within 
twenty yards of the shore the canoe be- 
gan to settle, but fortunately it was in 
shallow water. We leaped out and soon 
had her high and dry on shore. We 
were wet to the skin, our tents thoroughly 
soaked, but, thanks to our waterproof pack 
bags, our provisions and blankets had es- 
caped. We had landed but a short dis- 
tance below the portage, which proved 
to be a lift of only thirty yards to a 
narrow stream that at first threatened to 
be troublesome, but soon broadened out 
into a good-sized pond. Here we un- 
loaded and portaged a quarter of a mile 
to a beautiful little lake, surrounded by 
high cliffs through which ran innumer- 
able veins of quartz, giving them a very 
striking and unique appearance. We 
crossed the head of this lake and then 
hit the trail for 400 yards, uphill and 
downhill, over rocks and around immense 
boulders, now along the edge of a deep 
gorge, now down the wooded slope of a 
ravine and up the other side, at times 
following the blazed trees, but most of 
the time trusting to luck. Our luck must 
have been with us on this occasion, for 
we lost the trail but once, and soon were 
in sight of Nonwakaming. From this 
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point it was almost sheer to the water’s 
edge, and the footing not very sure. As 
the writer was carefully feeling his way 
down the slope, he missed his footing and 
rolled into the water, pack bag and all. 
He pulled himself out with no worse re- 
sults than a good drenching, the second 
one that day, and we managed to launch 
the canoe and load it up without any fur- 
ther mishap. We paddled the whole length 
of the lake, but could go no further, for 
the Lady Evelyn Falls and the rapids be- 
low made another portage necessary. Two 
hundred yards over a rough trail brought 
us to the lower end of Lady Evelyn Lake, 
which we found very shallow and filled 
with small boulders. A strong current 
added to the difficulties, but with Michelle 
at the stern we threaded our way among 
the rocks without any more damage than 
the loss of a little paint. Three miles 
more and we camped for the night. 

We made a late start the next morn- 
ing, but covered the usual distance, pad- 
dling the whole length of Lady Evelyn 
Lake and the northwest arm. This lake 
is without doubt the peer of any lake 
in this section. It is filled with islands 
of all sizes; its shores are rocky and 
precipitous; in many places we _ noted 
columnar basalt, and here and there a 
splendid specimen of a_ ripple-marked 
rock. The northwest arm narrowed down 
to a small stream, up which we continued 
to Willow Island Falls. These falls, al- 
though small, are deserving of notice. 
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They flow over a solid mass of diabasic 
rock which extends for some distance 
above the falls, and through which the 
stream has cut a channel. We disem- 
barked here and pitched our camp for 
the night. 

We woke the next morning with the 
music of the falls in our ears. After 
a hasty breakfast we started out with 
cooking utensils and a day’s provisions on 
a flying trip up the Menjamagossipi. <A 
short lift and we were floating on Wil- 
low Island Lake. When we had covered 
three miles we turned abrup:'y to the 
west and entered the mouth of the Men- 
jamagossipi, a stream without an equal 
in this section of the country. Rapids, 
cascades, waterfalls and quiet pools fol- 
lowed each other in rapid succession, be- 
wildering us with their beauty. We had 
clear paddling for a mile, and then we 
ran into some rapids which necessitated 
a lift of thirty yards. A short paddle 
up a deep pool brought us to the foot 
of a falls. At first they made a drop of 
thirty feet, then dashing down a steep 
declivity in several cascades and foaming 
rapids, they tumbitd into a deep rocky 
basin. After exploring the stream for 
some distance, although we did not cover 
as much ground as we hoped to, so much 
time being consumed on the rough por- 
tages around rapids and waterfalls, we 
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retraced our steps and arrived at camp 
at sundown. That night, as we sat about 
the camp-fire,the Northern lights appeared. 
Streamer after streamer flashed across 
the sky and illuminated the surrounding 
country with a weird and uncanny light. 
We were loath to break camp the next 
morning, but the “wanderlust” was upon 
us and we were compelled to move north- 
wards to other lakes and streams. We 
cut across the northern end of Lady 
Evelyn Lake, and ascended the narrow 
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northeast’ arm, skirting the shore, which 
was literally covered with immense boul- 
ders of diabase, with here and there solid 
masses of rock many feet high. After 
we passed the narrows, the character of 
the shore changed, becoming low and 
reedy, and the lake narrowed down to a 
small stream. A sharp turn and Lake 
Matawabika stretched out before us, with 
densely wooded and picturesque shores. 
We camped for the night about two miles 
up the lake. 

The night was extremely cold, and long 
before sunrise we were forced to quit our 
blankets and thaw out at a roaring fire. 


Breakfast over, we loaded up and were 
off, with the nose of our canoe still noint- 
ing northward. Matawabika Fal’s, with 
its steep and rocky portage of a hundred 
yards, relieved the monotony of paddling. 
We made but a short stop here, for we 
were scheduled to reach Bay Lake by 
sundown. A short paddle and we were 
floating on the Montreal River, the east- 
ern boundary of the Reserve. The banks 
were low and well wooded, and generally 


free from swamps and marshes. Our 
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journey down this river was devoid of 
interest until we came upon the rapids. 
We shot the first portion with all our 
duffle on board, but when we saw the 
second series of rapids, we wisely ran 
our canoe ashore, and carried our duffle 
to a point below the swift water. We 
returned over the portage, secured the 
paddles to the thwarts with fishline, and 
pushed off. A few strokes and we were 
in the grasp of the rapids. With bated 
breath and straining eyes, we watched 
the water as it boiled and seethed about 
the rocks, now well above the surface, 
and again only visible to the trained eye. 
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Many times our undoing seemed inevita- 
ble, but we were reckoning without our 
guide, who skilfully avoided all danger- 
ous points. We were nearing the end, 
and as we were about to congratulate 
ourselves on our good fortune, we struck 
a partially submerged rock, swung broad- 
side to the current, hung there an instant, 
and then found ourselves in the water, 
clinging to the upturned canoe. A few 
yards and we were floating in quiet water. 
We reached shore without much difficulty, 
none the worse for our adventure, but 
with a little less confidence in ourselves 
and a little more respect for rapids. That 
night we went into camp on the shore of 
Bay Lake. 

The next morning, with Michelle in the 
lead, carrying the canoe, we took the 
trail to Anima Nipissing, which began but 
a short distance from our last camping 
site. It proved to be the longest portage 
of the trip, one mile and three-quarters. 
Tall reed grass, reaching above our heads, 
bordered it for some distance; then it 
followed the bed of a dried-up brook, ran 
through a deep ravine, and _ finally 
through a dense forest of pines and 
birches. When the portage ended, we 
were 100 feet above Bay Lake. Noon 
found us with but half our duffle over. 
By 3:30 we had completed the portage, 
loaded the canoe and were ready to push 
off on the translucent waters of Anima 
Nipissing. We paddled about a quarter 
of a mile, and then ran our canoe ashore 
on an island, where we made camp for 
the night. We made an early start next 
day with the hope of reaching Red Squir- 
rel Lake by nightfall. Aided by a fair 
wind, we struck the portage from McLean 
to Mitchuanasaga about 3:30. To unload 
the canoe and tighten the tump lines was 
the work of but a few minutes, and soon 
we were picking our way through dense 
underbrush, around boulders, and over 
rocks and fallen trees, constantly on the 
lookout for the blazed trees which marked 
the trail. A half-mile and the end of the 
trail not yet in sight! Suddenly through 
an opening in the trees we espied the 
waters of Mitchuanasaga, and, despite 
our fatigue, we quickened our pace, for 


the sun was now low in the west. Hastily 
launching the canoe, and piling our duf- 
fle amidships, we cut diagonally across 
the lake for the portage into Red Squir- 
rel. The trail, though less rocky and 
better defined than the preceding one, was 
followed with considerable difficulty, for 
dusk was already upon us. We literally 
stumbled upon Red Squirrel Lake in the 
dark, and 300 yards from the portage we 
camped for the night. We ate our sup- 
per ami pitched our tents by firelight. 

We started out the next morning with 
the sun obscured by dense clouds of smoke, 
which were drifting up from the south- 
west. A short paddle, and we tumped 
our canoe and packs, and started on the 
trail for Red Squirrel Creek. It proved 
to be a narrow stream filled with fallen 
To work our way up this stream 

impossible, but, since the only 
other alternative was to cut a trail through 
the dense woods, we decided to attempt 
the stream. In two hours we covered 
only a quarter of a mile, for we were 
often forced to portage around wind-falls, 
and where the passage was completely 
barred, to have recourse to the axe and 
cut our way through. From this point 
the difficulties lessened, and soon we found 
ourselves on open water, which continued 
to the mouth of the stream. That night 
we camped at Sandy Inlet, which opens 
up into Lake Temagami. 

On awakening, we found the smoke 
from the forest fires was so dense that 
objects twenty-five yards away were in- 
visible. We paddled slowly across the 
inlet, skirted the eastern shore of the 
lake and by late afternoon arrived at Kish- 
kadeena, where we camped for the night. 
That night we built our last fire, and 
slept out in the open under the stars. 
We woke at sunrise with a storm brew- 
ing in the northwest, and, after a hasty 
breakfast, we were off. Soon the de- 
serted camps of Keewaydin hove in sight; 
we pulled up at the landing, and the trip 
which we had so long contemplated was 
over. That afternoon we bade farewell 
to Temagami and carried back with us 
into civilization a host of pleasant 
memories, 
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eentilmen or 


WL spoartsmen are genti 
near-gentilmen, & sum of 


thoase 

in the last class never 
aint the propper stuff. They what 
they knoe to be rite in the eyes of the 
law & Miss Grundy & the felloe 
them instrukshuns in hunting & fishing. 
They never shoot the farmer’s caff by 
mistaik, nor preetend to hunt for a trowt 
streme rite down the middel of his water 
mellun patch, whitch is mutch to thare 
creddit—& proves concloosive that 
luck sum times counts for moar than good 
sense. But I have seen these saim men 
come home at nite with one (1) fine bird 
dog moar than they started with & never 
knoe whare they pikt him up, & I have 
seen them give thare friends fresh-killed 
birds that had been ded a weke befoar 
they found them. I wood like to brake 
a ellum club over the head of the man 
hoo throws off the top rale when he 
climes the fense & never puts it bak, or 
will leave a farm gait open becoz he is 
too lazy to shet it, or shoots at a bird a 
hunderd (100) yards becos he is afrade 
his pardner may shoot first. The time 
has been, befoar the peepul in Noo York 
discovered the grate capassity of my in- 
tellek, that I folloed agercultooral pur- 
soots on a farm near San Marcos (whitch 
is in Texas), & at that time I had mutch 
trubbel with spoartsmen thot they 
had a better rite on the plais than me. 
Sum times it was them that got the drop 


knoe they 
de Te) 


hoo give 


also 


hoo 


& sum times it was 
I toald a big husky 


yore unkel. Wunst 
Dutchman if he wood 


lay down his gun I wood kik him haff 
way to San Antone, but the first witness 
of the unforchunit okkurrense found us 


direkshun, & I] 
Them was dais full 
awl rite! An uther 


a haff mile in the uther 
was still in the lede. 
hooman interest, 


time I was fishing for katfish by a big 
sunk log that was plum under water & a 


man hoo woar a plug hat come & stuk 
his hook rite down by mine. After sum 
words I toald him he was no gentilman 
& we mixt & fell in the crik. It was 
tollabul swift water, & when we landed 
& walkt bak, boath our hooks had caut 
katfish. His was the biggest, but that 
dont prove I was rong. 

I have been helping Sar An plan a wim- 
mens summer camp whitch she & sum 
uther ladies is to live in awl next sum- 
mer. I dont see how they will git along 
withowt me, & an uther lady thinx I shood 
go along as a gardeen, but Sar An ob- 
jecks. She says I wood be a discordunt 
toan in the yooniversal homminy—whitch 
is sum thing I never have eet sense I 
wunst saw a cat fall in the homminy pot 
& it biling. Hoo is to bild fires for these 
delooded femails? Hoo will camm thare 
fears when a owl hoots or a horn bug 
reeveels his hiddyus shaip whare awl else 
is bewty? I wood be willing to work jest 
for mi board, & at them wages they wood 
find me a regular Saturday cloasing out 
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bargin. Sar An sais for me to tell yore 
lady reeders that the prise of admishun 
will be redoosed this year, whitch meens 
she will only figger on coming owt with 
anuff munny to bi her winter cloathes. 
The different dellygaits will funnish thare 





ONE FINE 


MOAR 


BIRD DOG 


own tents & blankits &c., & grub & cook- 
ing ekwipment &c., & will alsoe do thare 
own howsekeeping. Reglar soshal rewls 
& ettykwet will be inforced whare possi- 
bul, & no one alowd to smoak thare pipes 
in bed or go vissiting in the morning be- 
foar the other party has had time to 
coame her hair & slik up sum. No dogs 
permitted. Children haff prise under 
ate (8). T am now specking of thare aige 
& not of thare number, to whitch thare 
is no limmit. 

T believe in living owt doars in the sum- 
mer, but T have found that ettykwet dont 
fit in snug around a camp fire. If the 
uther felloe preefers to dry his sox on 
his feet at the saim fire whare I am fry- 
ing unyuns, thare is no reason why I 
shood appollyjize for the coolinary odors. 
& why objekt if he pix his teeth at the 
tabul? I may be rong, but when a camp 
mait has stole awl of owr blankits for 
hisself & left me laying bair all nite, I 
don’t see no reason why my early saloota- 
shun shood be: “You are looking sweete 
this morning, & T hoap you rested well.” 
And when it comes to keeping up appeer- 
inces Yore Unkel dont see anything in 
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stopping to pat yore back hair & pin yore 
coller when hitting the hi plaises to git 
bak to camp in time for supper. Sech 
as that may be awl rite, but it never did 
appeel to me. 

But thare is sech a thing as going to 
the extreem in an uther way. A man awt 
to be as deesent in the woods as any whare 
else. I am, & I can bring you men hoo 
will say so. But befoar now a day in 
camp has maid me better akwainted with 
mi best friends. It is awl well anuff to 
feel tikkeld moast to deth when you git 
away from the brik howses & the strane 
of soshul reestrikshuns, but that is no 
excoose for calling to memmery awl the 
doobious stories and songs that you have 
heerd in fotty (40) yeres, or for forgit- 
ting that uther peepul mite ruther listen 
to the birds singing or the sloshty-slosh 
of big fish jumping up in the crik. 

The troo spoartsman will mannidge to 
have a good time with owt putting a krimp 
in the happy hart of his felloe man. He 
will spair the feelings of awl-—even of 
the fat man hoo blushingly disroabs for 
a good old-fashund swim in the crik, or 
the lady camper hoo wants to shine as a 
coolinary artist & forgets to salt the flap 





& IT 


BILING 


jak batter. It is jest as easy to run a sun- 
shine fakterry as to bild grate gobs of 
gloom for yore best & deerest friends. 
Rite this down in yore hat—yore best one 











The Power Cruiser and Her Equipment 


By Edgar Treadwell 


Motorboat 


VEN though he may start out with 

the idea of limiting his water excur- 

sions to day trips, the novice nine 
times out of ten becomes infected with 
the desire to cruise. Particularly is this 
the case of those whose boating is done 
on salt water; and for this reason it is 
always well, especially in purchasing one’s 
first boat, to see that although she may 
not be of the out-and-out cruising type, 
she does possess possibilities in the way 
of accommodations and a seaworthiness 
that will allow her to take a trip of a week 
or so, or at least to remain away from 
her moorings for a couple of nights at a 
time. 

Practically every cabin boat can be used 
at will for this purpose; but in the selec- 
tion of an open launch it is just as well 
to go a bit light on speed, selecting a hull 
of design that will prove dry and sea- 
worthy in moderately rough weather, and 
whose cockpit is so arranged that, covered 
with a spray hood or automobilé top, it 
may be converted into a cabin at night or 
in wet weather, and allow of comfortable 
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sleeping accommodations, and also for the 
stowage of provisions and outfits. 

It is surprising the amount of cruising 
that can be done in a moderate-priced 
open power boat, if the purchaser has 
taken a little forethought in regard to the 
arrangement of the seats and the installa- 
tion of the engine. An 18- to 20-foot 
launch can have her cockpit so arranged 
as to sleep two men quite comfortably, 
while the party of three can make a week’s 
cruise in a boat of 25 to 36 feet with 6% 
to 7 foot beam. 

In the old days, when the standing top 
and the fixed or so-called portable awning 
were in vogue, shelter was obtained at 
the expense of uncomfortable, unshipshape 
topheaviness in rough water or a blow, 
incessant waits at low drawbridges, and 
either a lot of labor in striking the awn- 
ing or an absolute inability to pass 
through in the case of a low fixed bridge. 
With either the modern automobile top 
or the spray hood, all these inconveniences 
have been abolished, and it is now pos- 
sible and quite practical for the owner 
of an open boat to carry, snugly stowed 
on his deck, that which with five minutes’ 
adjustment will give him a water and 
windproof cabin, through the celluloid 
windows of which he may observe every- 
thing that is going on outside. 

Of course, such a boat won’t possess 
all the comforts and conveniences of a 
regulation cabin cruiser. She will lack 
a toilet, a separate galley will be lacking 
and a tin basin will take the place of a 
folding lavatory. At the same time she 
will cost a great deal less in purchase 
price and maintenance during the season, 
and for hauling-out and storage charges 
when the season is over. Her strong point 
is that she is within the reach financially 
to-day of any number of people, who 
would be obliged to save up for a couple 
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of years or so in order to become owners 
of a boat of the cabin cruiser type. 

It may seem that a cruise in one of 
these open launches would be roughing it 
in the extreme; but just stop for an in- 
stant and consider the fact that, aboard 
such a boat, one has about all of the ac- 
commodations and conveniences enjoyed 
by the crew of the “summer cabin” cat 
boat of the early "80s—a type of craft 
that did lots of cruising on our sounds, 
rivers and bays a generation go. 

The moral of this is, don’t wait until 
you can dig down into your bank account 
and discover the price of a trunk cabin 
or raised-deck cruiser and all pertaining 
thereto in the way of outfit and equipment, 
but start in now this season and discover 
for yourself just how much enjoyment 
you can get, and how many moderate- 
length cruises you can make, with a boat 
within your present means, an inexpen- 
sive outfit and just the average quantity 
of ingenuity and adaptability to circum- 
stances. 

If there are two of you and the cruise 
is to be along inland waters, an 18- to a 
20-foot boat, with a 3-to 5-hp., two-cycle 
engine, ought to give you between eight 
and nine miles with a rather full-bodied, 
comfortable hull of 5-foot beam. If you 
are going to negotiate rather rougher 
water, something about 22 feet in length 
with 6-foot beam and a 5-hp. engine 
should get along at about the same rate, 
accommodating two comfortably and three 
at a pinch, as far as sleeping is concerned. 
Three or four men can sleep comfortably 
in a 25- or 26-foot boat with 6%4- to 7-foot 
beam, and an 8-hp. engine should push 
her along at about an eight miles’ gait. 
You will note that the speed stated is 
quite conservative, because, for cruising 
purposes, seaworthiness and comfortable 
accommodations in the cockpit have been 
the two main considerations. 

An automobile top style of canopy, with 
side curtains and curtains in front and 
rear, with celluloid port holes in them, is 
roomiest, handsomest—and also most ex- 
pensive. A pair of brown waterproof can- 
vas spray hoods, folding down on for- 
ward and afterdeck when not in use, and 
brought together amidships, with the joint 
covered by a canvas flap, are practically 
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just as good, will stand more grief, and 
will cost less money. So much for your 
summer cabin. 

If you cruise where there is any chance 
of obtaining ice, invest in one of the zinc 
or galvanized iron “baby refrigerators” of 
the largest If possible, stow this 
under the transom seat running across the 
stern of the boat. If the exhaust piping 
interferes with this arrangement by mak- 
ing that portion of the boat too warm, be 
content with a smaller size of cold storage 
apparatus and place it under one of the 
lengthwise seats. For cooking, a Khotal, 
Primus or Jewell kerosene vapor stove, 
or one of the new two-burner stoves 
utilizing vapor of denatured alcohol, is 
indispensable. Get a nesting set of kitchen 
and table ware of heavy tin, aluminum or 
—if you want real elegance—blue-trimmed 


size. 









white enamel ware. The former comes 
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POWER DORY WITH SPRAY HOOD 























26-FOOT OPEN LAUNCH WITH COCKPIT 


Convertible by Spray Hood and Rear Curtains Into a Summer Cabin Cruiser 


n complete sets; the latter must be pur- 
chased piece by piece—which, in the long 
run, is really the most satisfactory method. 
In a boat as small as that under con- 
sideration, a water tank would be a nui- 
sance; so two or three canvas water bot- 
tles should be carried. They are more con- 
venient than demijohns and much lighter 
in weight. 

Sleeping arrangements will, of course, 
vary with the layout of the cockpit seat- 
ing, but one of the most available meth- 
ods consists of a drop shelf hinged to the 
front of the lengthwise seat, with folding 
legs to form the extension when used as 
a berth, and an air bed to be laid between 
them. Cushions and seat-backs of water- 
proof canvas, filled with hair or felt, will 
serve as mattresses at 
night, and the blankets of 
good, heavy-weight, mixed 
cotton or wool, or of light- 
weight all-wool, should 
be carried in waterproof 
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canvas bags as an absolute insurance 
against dampness. 

On tide water a dinghy is an absolute 
necessity, since pushing off a power boat 
from a beach on a falling tide is not con- 
ducive to any particular amount of enjoy- 
ment. The cheapest, lightest, and alto- 
gether most satisfactory tender that you 
can use for an open launch of 25 feet or 
under, is a 15-foot canvas-covered canoe. 
She won’t carry as heavy a load or as 
many passengers as a flat-bottomed skiff 
or a round-bottomed yacht-tender, but she 
will weigh a great deal less, and tow with 
a good deal less drag; and she will let you 
make little side trips up narrow streams 
and creeks that are impassable to a boat 
with oars as its motive power. I say she 
will tow more easily, 
and she will, if the pre- 
caution is taken of at- 
taching a painter eye or 
— ring low down on the 
stem piece, just above 
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23-FOOT CAPE ANN POWER DORY 
Midship Section, Inboard Profile and Half-Deck Plan; Built by Cooley Mfg. Co 
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the water line, to prevent her pulling over 
and capsizing when you make a short turn. 
A waterproof canvas covering, running 
from the bow to stern, with brass grom- 
metts along the side, to be snapped over 
round-headed brass screws along the 
wash streak, will keep her from filling 
with water and may be snapped off in an 
instant. 

In addition to the cruising facilities 
which it offers, on the basis of a moderate 
expenditure, the open power boat opens 
possibilities of summer camp life. Out- 
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he likes camping and not primarily be- 
cause it is cheap. 

There are still numerous spots, ideal 
camping places, as yet untenanted and 
comparatively unknown, because access to 
them from transportation lines is cut off 
by water. With a launch at one’s dis- 
posal, any of these places within six miles’ 
distance of a railroad station or trolley 
line becomes available and a forty min- 
utes’ run by water in an eight-mile launch 
lands the outdoor lover from his tent to 
his morning train. A permanent camp at 























DON’T WAIT UNTIL YOU CAN AFFORD THIS! 
The Best Is None Too Good, but Not Absolutely Essential 


door living in summer has become so 
popular within the last few years that 
many, early each season, close their homes 
and dwell from June to October under 
canvas. The result has been that almost 
every available camp site within walking 
distance of a railroad station or a trolley 
line has, in the vicinity of our larger 
cities, become overcrowded. Spots where 
a few seasons ago one might camp in 
solitude and rent free, are now divided 
up into staked-out tent sites of but a few 
feet frontage, whose season’s rental runs 
in cost from ten to fifteen dollars upward. 
The cheaper the rental, the more crowded 
and miscellaneous the population of the 
summer city. These are conditions that 
the man must deplore who camps because 


such places, with a boy of fifteen to guard 
it and act as engineer on morning and 
afternoon ferry trips, opens the way for 
camp life five days in the week while the 
Jaunch will take the camper on short 
cruises over Saturdays and Sundays. 

If a couple of men have sufficient me- 
chanical ability, it is possible for them to 
purchase the hull of a cabin cat or sloop 
and equip it with an engine, or build for 
themselves a boat on the knock-down sys- 
tem, by which it is possible to do as much 
or as little of the construction as they 
desire. Anything in the way of knock- 
down material may be obtained, ranging 
from paper patterns— from which the 
amateur builder constructs his moulds, and 
cuts out, fits and puts together the keel, 
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ribs, planking, decking, etc.—to the hull 
put together complete, with the exception 
of decking and interior fittings; and any 
stage of completion 
between these two 
may also be pur- 
chased. For in- 
stance, if he doubts 
his ability to get 
out his planking, he 
can purchase it al- 
ready cut and 
shaped. 

There are several 
points to be con- 


sidered in connec- 





tion with the con- 
ROPER PROPELLER version of a sail- 
Two Sets of Blades, Re- boat hull into a 


I 
versible Speed 


power craft, and 
with the purchase of material for a knock- 
down boat. Jt must be remembered that, 
with the very full lines of the older type 
of good-sized cat or moderate-sized sloop, 
and in consideration of the moderate figure 
which such a hull may now be obtained, 
content to good-naturedly 


one must be 


accept decidedly less speed than could be 
reasonably expected from a power boat 
hull of the same over-all length. For in 
stance, while an 8-hp. two-cycle engine 
should give you about eight miles in a 
full-bodied 26-foot launch of 
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7-foot beam, an old-fashioned cabin 
or sloop hull 25 feet over all will do pretty 
well if you get six and a half miles out of 


her, with the same power; and while a 


cat 
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10-hp. engine would give her a fraction 
of a mile more, a higher power than a 
ten would simply keep right on eating up 
more gasolene, and waste the extra fuel 
in pulling down her stern, instead of in- 
creasing the speed. 

In purchasing a knock-down boat, first 
decide on the style of a boat you want 
and buy that size in your knock-down 
material, saving the cost difference be- 
tween the knockdown and the completed 
hull for extra equipments that will add to 
her comfort and convenience. Don’t lead 
yourself into the common mistake of pur- 
chasing the material for too large u boat 
because you figure out that you are saving 
it anyway, and therefore can afford a 
bigger hull. Though you buy the hull but 
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onee, you will probably store her, haul her 
out, repaint and put her into commission 
for each of several and these 
items constitute an annual expense that 
increases with the size of the boat. 
After you have purchased your sailboat 
hull, or put the knockdown boat together, 
the matter is largely one of choice and 
installation of the engine. You can use 
from 3 to 5 hp. with economy in an 18- 
to 20-foot boat of 5-foot beam, open 
launch; from 5 to 8 on a 20- to 22-foot of 
from 5'%- to 6-foot beam; from 8 to Io 
in a 25- to 26-footer of 7-foot beam, or 
in a broad-beamed sailboat hull of from 
20 to 25 ft. overall length. For none of 
these boats should the light-weight high- 


seasons, 
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speed engines be chosen, for these, while 
particularly adapted to high-speed boats, 
are out of place in the generous full-bodied 
hulls that the cruising man_ wants. 
Choose instead an engine developing its 
rated horsepower at from 650 to 800 revo- 
lutions per minute, and ranging in weight 
for an engine complete (this does not in- 
clude shaft, propeller, reversing gear, 
water or exhaust connection, or ignition 
outfit) from 100 pounds for a 3-hp. single 
cylinder to about 275 or 300 pounds for 
a double cylinder 1o-hp. For the heavy 
catboat hull an extra-heavy 8-hp. single 
cylinder engine is built, which weighs as 
much as 300 pounds, and swings an 
18-inch three-bladed propeller, 

Three-bladed propellers, by the way, are 
the type which should be used on a heavy 
hull in preference to the two-bladed type, 
which turns up quicker and has _ less 
power. Reversing propellers are better 
adapted to boats of 20 feet or less, and 
the reverse gear on the 25-foot craft. Be- 
tween these sizes it is largely a matter of 
personal preference. 

Unless a man has had actual experi- 
ence, the most economical course, in the 
long run, is to hire a competent mechanic 
to install the engine. A fraction of an 
inch out of true means continual trouble 
and the failure of the boat to do the best 
of which she is capable; and to an ama- 
teur, the care with which a professional 
will line up and adjust the position of 
the engine and angle of the shaft, block- 
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ing up here and shaving down a “shim” 
there, is a revelation—and also a caution 
to go mighty slowly about it himself, 
should he attempt the job. There is a 
pleasant peculiarity about a boat, of which 
the average man seldom dreams. Shored 
up on dry land, with her weight supported 
hy the keel and some blocking, the shaft 
may be absolutely true. Slide her over 
board, and with this same weight distrib- 
uted over the generous surface of her un 
derbody, a change in her form takes place 
which, though slight, is often enough to 
put the shaft just out of plumb. The man 
who is accustomed to engine installation 
work has, by constant practice, acquired 
an instinctive comprehension, inexplain- 
able almost to himself, of just how much 
allowance to make for this. 

One of the open boat troubles of the 
past has been due to the havoc which 
dampness has played with ignition sys- 
tems. Certainly dry batteries kept in a 
locker, and coils placed almost anywhere, 
could not be expected to do their best. In 
the last few seasons about ninety per cent. 
of this trouble has been eliminated by 
means of waterproof containers for the 
dry cells, and in some cases these have 
been made large enough to contain also 
the coils, keeping both absolutely damp 
proof, no matter how wet are their sur 
roundings. An arrangement of this kind 
should be aboard every open boat, even 
if it is necessary to curtail expenses along 
the line of other items, 
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(Continued from the March issue) 


TUNG!” 
“No!” 
“Yes we are. The Deacon’s laying 
for us at the railroad station!” 

His Honor has been reading some psy- 
chological treatises lately which advocate 
the use of slang as not only proper, but 
rather ornate and precise than otherwise, 
whence this outburst of a most unjudicial 
treatment of Blackstone’s English. We 
had just met at the Tulpehocken Inn for 
the usual preliminaries before taking the 
9:48 train, and at this appalling announce- 
ment we immediately repaired to a sec- 
ond-story window whence a view of the 
station could be had. 
of it; the scrawny figure of the Deacon 


There was no doubt 


in the distance as he ran 
shivering up and down the icy platform, 
crooking his neck strong 
northwest wind. 

“He's 
Judge. “Listen; 
In two minutes 


could be seen 
against the 
‘way early,’ commented the 
T am Sherlock Holmes. 
to be exact, in two min- 
utes and forty-five seconds—he will freeze 
up an ear or two and it will occur to him 
that there is time to run Mc- 
Nally’s, across the tracks, and get a little 
nose-warmer to thaw them out. 


over to 


He goes 

and makes it three or four while he is 
about it. The train 
and him. We board on this side—do you 
follow and : 


rolls in—between us 
ourselves in 
the baggage car. Marathon 
dash from the saloon and misses the train 
—he always does. No, he catches it, he 
searches the train and we are lost—unless 
we can fix it with the baggage master.” 

“Marvelous! Marvelous! There he 
goes now for McNally’s,” said I, pressing 
the button for a “Suppose he 
boards by the baggage car?” 

“He won't,” answered the Judge com- 
placently watching the fulfilment of his 


me ?— sequester 


He makes a 


waiter. 


inductive logic. ‘He'll catch the tail end 
of the last car.” 

I gave the waiter a few hurried orders 
and hustled him out of the room before 
the Judge turned around from the win- 


dow again. 


“He'll find us sure, old man,” said | 
despondently. “Let’s let him come this 
time.” 

“Oh, you don’t want him!’ remon- 
strated the Judge hastily. “If you've any 
regard for the Curator, you'll move 
heaven and earth before you take him 


Why, he’s the most insatiable sou- 
Suppose the Curator 


along. 
venir fiend on earth. 
should take us to see his pet collection of 
stuffed rattlesnakes—you'll find the Dea- 
con’s got most of the rattles before he gets 
out of the building. 
poisoned arrows, the Deacon’s pockets will 
be full of sample arrow-heads before the 
Curator’s back is turned, to your eternal 
shame and disgrace. Why, I once made 
a sixty-day tour of Europe with him, but 


If he shows us some 


NEVER AGAIN! He began as soon as he 
got over his mal de mer—maybe he kept 
a sample of that. Anyway, we were in- 
vited to inspect the engine room the third 
day out, and before we had been below 
fifteen minutes the vacuum gauge of the 
low-pressure cylinder dropped down to 
half an inch, the engines nearly stopped, 
and they were all running around trying 
to find out what was the matter. J knew. 
The Deacon sure had some important part 
of those engines in his pocket for a sou- 
venir, and I hustled him out as quickly 
as possible, pinned him down the minute 
we got back into our stateroom, and 
searched him——” 

“Yes, but you can’t find anything small 
enough on a big engine to——” 

“Listen. He had the needle valve stem 
off the low-pressure lubricator cup in his 
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pocket! I reckon they found the vacuum- 
breaking hole it left and plugged it up, 
but I didn’t dare face the chief engineer 
to return it.” 

“You don’t tell me!” I ejaculated. 

“Well, sir,” continued the Judge, warm- 
ing up to his subject, “we landed in Italy 
and he quickly accumulated a trunkful of 
thumbs, fingers and toes off priceless stat- 
uary, and stones from antique mo- 
saics 

“No!” 

“Yes, he did. The Deacon always took 
an eye or something equally important, 
and we only escaped detection and im- 
prisonment at Ariolo by hiding them in 
some beer mugs in the trunk. Then we 
did Switzerland, and the infernal Deacon 
began throwing away his clothes to make 
room in the trunks for souvenir rocks 
from the peaks of the Rigi and Pilatus 
and other easy marks. Meanwhile our 
freight bills rose steadily——” 

“May the saints preserve the good Cu 
rator from harm!” 

“But the climax came in Berlin, where 
the American consul took us for a pri- 
vate view of the burial vault of Kaiser 
Wilhelm I. There were some beautiful 
laurel wreaths with purple ribbons on the 
sarcopaghus. I thought I noticed the 
Deacon make a suspicious snatch, once 
when the consul’s back was turned, but 
said nothing until our host bade us adieu. 
Then I dove down into his right-hand 
pocket. ‘What! You haven’t gone and 
desecrated this sacred spot by despoiling 
one of those laurel wreaths! You have! 
Fly, fly! Quick, to the railroad station— 
a ticket to France!’ I cried, dashing for a 
cab. Yes, we escaped across the frontier, 
though there are twenty coppers to every 
man in Germany.” 

“Come in!” I called, answering an in- 
terrupting knock on the door. 

The waiter entered with a tray ¢on- 
taining two large mugs of sparkling ale, 
two huge English mutton chops buried in 
parsley sprigs, and two baked potatoes. 

“A specialty of this inn,” I remarked 
as the waiter began setting a tiny table. 

The Judge frowned. “But we have no 
time to eat them. Bless my soul! what 
is the time anyway? Why, damn it, man, 
that’s our train pulling out right now!” 





“Yes, and there comes the Deacon tear- 
ing out of McNally’s like a bat out of 
Hades—go it, old boy, go it! go it!” 

“There —he’s got it!” exclaimed the 
Judge with a note of relief, as the Deacon 
scrambled aboard the last platform and 
was whisked away New York-wards. 
“But what are we doing here?” he shout- 
ed, turning angrily on me. 

“You take this pot of ale in your right 
fist and this mutton chop in your left, and 
I'll show you,” I retorted. 

‘But the Deacon? He don’t know the 
Curator from Adam.” 

“Precisely. Just wait till he finds out 
we’re not on that train. That spikes his 
guns,” I chuckled. “We take the 10:37.” 

The Judge looked at me blankly, then 
in amazement, then in admiration. 

“A masterstroke, Colonel! By Jove! A 
masterstroke of military science! What’ll 
he do? Get off at the next station? or 
go on to New York and dawdle around 
the Museum in hopes of waylaying us?” 

“T don’t know and I don’t care,” I mum- 
bled thickly, worrying the chop. “It'll 
take a better man than him to see me 
first at the Museum, though.” 

Peace having come to us once more, we 
arrived in due time at the Curator’s office 
and found ourselves safe behind the bur- 
laps screen that shuts off the laboratories 
from the exhibition halls, after sundry 
scouting expeditions failed to develop the 
Deacon anywhere around the Museum. 
We browsed about the laboratory await- 
ing the Curator’s return from some busi- 
ness out in the halls. One man was try- 
ing to get a piece of gas pipe to look 
like a snake—and succeeding wonderfully 
at it, too, so suggestive is even a single 
line if really true to life. He had with 
him a tub of mixed papier-mache, and 
glue and some tow, and in a short time he 
had gobbed up the tow around the pipe 
and started modeling the surface in pa- 
nier-mache according to a set of photo- 
graphs and measurements he was work- 
ing fro.*. We had just exchanged bets 
as to wheti:<r or no he would put in the 
large wrinkles which always appear on 
the inner side oi a snake’s curves, when 
a hand dropped on :yy shoulder and the 
Curator’s genial presence was with us 
again. 
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“What's the first question?” he laughed, 
shaking hands with us both. 

“That snake suggests one,” I retorted, 
looking hard at it. “Isn’t it a long—time 
between drinks?” 

The Judge frowned. “Tut, tut! What 
a question for a scientific laboratory!” he 
remonstrated. ‘The Colonel goes through 
this world eating and drinking,” he 
scolded. “That's all he ever does. That’s 
all he ever thinks about. You can’t inter- 
est him in anything in Natural History 
any further than the question, ‘Is it good 
to eat?’ I'll bet all he can tell you about 
that salt marsh frog yonder is that it’s 
good to catch pickerel with 

“Well, I’m always cook of the expedi- 
tion myself,” grinned the Curator, “so I 
can sympathize with him. I want you 
two to take a run out to Wood Hall with 
me to see our fruits and 
flowers, as they are most of them difficult 
to explain when not right at hand.” 

We followed him to the tree collection 
hall, keeping a furtive eye on the offing 
for signs of the Deacon. 

“We are gradually completing this ex- 
hibit with a spray of leaves of each tree 
containing either the ripened fruit or else 
the flower, whichever seems most impor- 
tant,” explained the Curator. “In either 
case a smaller sample exhibits the one 
not shown on the large spray.” 

He stopped before the first of these 
cases as he spoke and we immediately 
took it—with the camera, however, not as 
the Deacon would be liable to. 

“This fruit of the common pawpaw is, 
[I reckon, the easiest two-piece mold in 
the collection. It is nearly symmetrical 
in shape with no re-entrant angles; so it 
can be done in two halves. You first 
paint the pawpaw all over with the solu- 
tion of beeswax in kerosene that I told 
you about, and then take a ribbon of wet 
molding clay and form it around the under 
side of the fruit to as near as you can 
judge to be the middle parting line of it. 
Then mold soft plaster-of-paris about 
three-eighths inch thick all over the upper 
half of the pawpaw. When it hardens, 
strip off the clay, trim away any fins of 
plaster that may have crept below the 
parting line, and paint the parting sur- 
face of the plaster with the beeswax. 


” 





some of tree 


Then you plaster over the lower half of 
the fruit in the same way, and when it 
hardens, pull apart the two halves, take 
out the pawpaw and drill a small hole in 
the end where the stem will come in later. 
You then clamp the mold together and 
pour it full of old wax. All it now needs 
is coloring with the air-brush to match 
the natural fruit.” 

“Sounds easy enough,’ remarked the 
Judge. “I suppose you couldn’t do an 
apple that way because of the re-entrant 
angle where the stem goes in.” 

“Yes, that would have to be a three- 
piece mold, with the bottom one taking 
the re-entrant angle,” assented the Cura- 
tor. “We have even a five-part mold of 
this osage orange in this case here, which, 
see, is full of lobes and small 

This one next to the magnolia 
is a two-piece mold fruit, though. It is 
the Liriodendron tulipifera—the good old 
‘yaller popler’ or tulip tree of the South. 
You must be careful, though, not to get 
the beeswax solution too thick with it, so 
as to fill no detail of the fine prickly points 
which you will note all over the fruit. 
These are bully good flowers to do,” con- 
tinued the Curator, indicating the spray 
f liriodendron and the magnolia along- 
side of it. “They are about the only good 
ones among the tree flowers, excepting 
the two dogwoods.” 

We followed him about the cases of 
North American trees, listening to his 
running fire of comment as we stopped 
before each case. “The tree flowers are 
prone to run into quantities of tiny flow- 
erets in making up a single head to attract 
the passing bee or butterfly. All the vari- 
eties of ash trees put forth funny little 
reddish, wormy flowers, which later grow 
into the long drupes of winged seeds. 
The oaks have a measly little green apol- 
ogy which is already half an acorn; and 
as for the chestnut—here will be, not one 
only, but a cluster of catkins, more or less 
fuzzy, with no fewer than fourteen small 
woolly beads strung along each; a mighty 
poor apology for a flower, with all due 
respect for the fruit! The birches are 
somewhat their catkins can be 
cast solid in a mold; but with the rho- 
dodendrons and laurels, sorrow is with us 
once more, for not only are the flowerets 


as you 
crevices. 


easy, as 
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rather complicated, but it takes twenty or 
thirty of them to make a single bloom. 
fhe same is true of the shadbush with its 
plentiful white star-like flowers clustered 
in drooping racemes, and the witch-hazel 
with its yellow sessile flowers and whitish 
filaments, so hard to imitate in the labora- 
The alders are easy, the simple 
ereen berries (usually hollow inside and 
full of small flies), can be cast solid in a 
two-piece mold. The butternut has two 
flowers, long green catkins in bunches and 
clusters of two or three small green ber- 
ries with pink petals on the ends. These 
latter become the finished nut and 
true of the black walnut 
our other representative of the juglans 
tribe.” 

“How do you preserve such fruits as 
these?” enquired the Judge, noticing the 
apparently full-grown butternuts and wal- 
nuts. 


tory. 


the same 1s 


“Everything of a woody fibrous nature, 
such as these and the acorns, hickory nuts, 
locust beans and maple seeds, can be kept 
from shriveling and preserved by the 
glycerine bath,’ answered the Curator. 
“The reason they shrivel is that the water 
originally in the wood cells dries out in 
time. Now if we could impregnate those 
wood cells with something that would 
absorb the moisture out of the air and 
give it to the cells instead of letting the 
water evaporate into the air, that would 
do the trick. Such a substance is glycer- 
ine, which will take up and hold a tre- 
mendous amount of water. The process 
of getting it irito the wood-cells is purely 
natural, and depends upon the fact that 
water will enter any wood-cell and drive 
out the sap, getting through by the min- 
ute fibrous capillary tubes in the walls of 
the cells. The action is called osmosis 
by the physicists. Glycerine alone will 
not do this, but, if mixed with water, the 
water will enter and the glycerine goes 
after the water because of its strong affin- 
ity for it. 

“The fruit must also be preserved from 
vegetable decay, so we mix in formalde- 
hyde with the glycerine and water. Then 
the carpenter beetle with his outfit of gim- 
lets and saws must be circumvented, so 
we add in a little arsenate salt solution 


by way of a stimulant for him. These 
tree fruits are soaked in a solution of this 
mixture and will then never shrivel, but 
will soon lose color and turn brown; so 
they are all colored with the air-brush 
before mounting.” 

“Another thing I would like to have 
cleared up while we are on the trees is 
this,” said I, as we turned to leave Wood 
Hall. ‘How do you manage to keep the 
beautiful gloss and freshness on the twigs 
and on the branches in the Museum cases? 
Do you varnish them?” 

“No; it is this same process,’ replied 
the Curator. “When we strip a spray of 
its leayes for casting, if it is small enough, 
into the glycerine tank with it. If large, 
we paint it all over with the solution and 
have no trouble retaining the gloss and 
freshness, as this bark is all green and 
sappy and quite as full of watery wood 
cells as the acorn or walnut. Otherwise 
it will surely shrivel and wrinkle when it 
dries out. 

“The only trouble we ever do have with 
branches,” he laughed, “is with the hard 
desert woods. Take some of those cactus 
shrubs in the Arizona group for instance. 
Their roots are iron dowels, and they 
have been sawed in half in two or three 
places for shipment and then bolted up 
again with iron dowels; and yet, every 
spring we used to get a flower or two 
on them for several years. No amount 
of soaking will drive out the sap—the 
wood is so hard.” 

“T shouldn’t think you would object to 
a new flower or two,” remarked the 
Judge. 

The Curator smiled. “Well,” he replied, 
“of course our flowers are pretty good, 
but—where Nature takes a hand and ex- 
hibits the real article, on the same bush— 
er—excuse me—it makes us blush!” 

“Mention of Arizona invariably recalls 
the perennial thirst they have down in 
those parts,” quoth I. “—Er— isn’t it a 
long time betw 

Which suggestion caused an immediate 
exodus to the nearest café, where the 
esteemed example of the famous govern- 
ors of No’th and South Cah’olina was fol- 
lowed, leaving the mounting of wild ani- 
mals to be investigated in a future visit. 





(To be concluded.) 
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Where a Million Flowers Will Bloom 


The Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 


PROPOSED EXHIBITS SHOWING THE NORTH- 
WEST'S RESOURCES OF GAME AND FISH 


at the Union Depot in Seattle, and, 

two and one-half hours later, kick a 
black bear out of a berry. patch on the 
Sultan River. Or one may go by boat 
in an hour and a half to the narrow neck 
that divides the upreach of Hood Canal 
from Puget Sound and get him a buck, 
and no one will object, for the deer have 
robbed the farmers of their orchards. Or 
—given a good dog, for the brush is 
thick—one may row across Lake Wash- 
ington to Seattle’s outer limits, and put 
into his game bag as many grouse, Mon- 
golian pheasant or quail as .ae law al- 
lows. Seattle boasts a quarter million 
population, but it has not yet succeeded 
in driving the game outside the city 
lines. That Washington has to offer 
more big game, closer at hand, than any 
other state in the Union, it proposes to 
demonstrate at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition, which opens at Seattle on 
June Ist of this year. Half a dozen 


I T is possible to step aboard a train 


acres of the exposition reservation have 
been set aside as a live game paddock, and 
into it will be herded all of the wild things 
of the woods in the State of Washington 
and the Territory of Alaska. 

The Roosevelt elk, which abounds in 
the Olympic Mountains and which is pro- 
tected for yet two years to come, will be 
made an especial feature, as will the deer, 
which have overrun the farms on the 
many islands of Puget Sound, and during 
the open season are brought down in large 
numbers within hound’s bay of the city. 
Splendid specimens of the Alaskan moose 
and caribou have been secured, and the 
government herd of reindeer has been 
drawn upon for specimens of the Eskimo’s 
“horse.” The predatory animals of the 
two districts will be shown in all of their 
variety. Washington will furnish the black 
bear of the western slope of the Cascade 
Mountains, and the brown bear and bald- 
face of the eastern slope. The Canadian 
Rockies will be called on for grizzlies, and 
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so also will the Sierra Nevadas of Cali- 
fornia. The cougar and coyote, two of 
the most damaging pests of the State of 
\Vashington, will be herded with the rest, 
and from Alaska will be brought the polar 
bear, the Kadiak, the glacier, and the so- 
called “Arctic grizzly” bears. There is 
another queer fish of a bear, that comes 
from the Mt. McKinley country, and still 
another freak from the upper waters of 
the Stickeen, and an effort will be made 
te secure specimens, although some of the 
most expert big game men of the country 


bring in a sea otter. The Tanana In- 
dians have promised mink, marten and 
ermine (Arctic weasel), and British Co- 
lumbia will furnish a beaver dam. 

The game birds of the Northwest will 
be given particular attention. The waters 
of the state abound with ducks—mallard, 
canvasback, teal, widgeon, butterball an 
whistlers. The woods are productive ot 
grouse of all kinds, fool-hen, bob white 
and the mountain and valley quail of 
California. The Mongolian pheasant, 
transplanted years ago into Oregon, has 
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have made pilgrimages into both sections 
for the purpose of getting them, and have 
come back with empty bags. 

The Alaskan wclf—the white fellow 
hated of Jack London—and his grey 
brother, and also the Alaskan wolverine 
and a blonde porcupine from the upper 
waters of the Stewart River—a rara avis 
that the Smithsonian Institution has ex- 
pended hundreds of dollars in search of— 
have all been secured, and will be made 
part of this most remarkable exhibit. The 
Yukon has been called upon to furnish 
silver and black foxes, and the Thlinget 
Indians, of the Alaskan coast, around 
Sitka, have taken it upon themselves to 


overrun the whole Northwest, and the 
sage hen is common on the plains of the 
eastern half of the state, 

The object of this big display of game 
is twofold. Not only is it desired to show 
Washington’s tremendous game resources, 
but more than that, it is the desire so to 
arouse public sympathy and interest that 
there shall result legislation which will 
prevent the extermination of the herds 
and coveys. The exposition authorities 
are proceeding upon the theory that the 
elk and the deer will prove their own 
best advocates. 

Another subject which visitors to the 
exposition may increase their knowledge 
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upon is that of the salmon, whether con- 
sidered as a coveted prize for the fly- 
fisherman or as the wherewithal for filling 
millions of tin cans annually to supply a 
commercial demand. From the Columbia 
River to northern Alaska, it is pretty 
largely all salmon country, and when it 
comes to preparing a full and complete 
exposition of the native resources of the 
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Northwest, it may be taken for granted 
that a good showing will be given the 
fish upon which the aboriginal inhabitants 
formerly subsisted, and still subsist, to a 
degree not commonly understood by the 
outer world. And there are not a few 
very much civilized and wide-awake white 
citizens of this same region who depend 
upon the salmon for their livelihood and 
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SALMON CANNERY 


more or less of opulence. It may not be 
sportsmanlike to garner in and “can” the 
millions of dollars that annually come 
swimming up the Straits of Juan de Fuca, 
but they take what the gods have pro- 
vided; and those who pride themselves 
upon their sportsmanship are not among 
the last to feast upon canned salmon when 
the fresh article is not readily obtainable. 
There is also to be remembered that the 
thousands of fish which escape the nets 
and reach the spawning grounds, die 
there and become food for the bears, 
cougars and other hungry denizens of the 
wilderness—so it is all the same for the 
salmon. 

The sockeye salmon of Puget Sound 
and the Alaskan red salmon found farther 
north supply two-thirds of the salmon 
the world consumes. The run of these 
fish in their fourth year to the spawning 
grounds is one of the wonders of Nature. 
In the words of a recent writer: “He 
has only one instinct, and it impels him 
to only one place—he goes to spawn and 
he spawns only in the Fraser River, and 
the one thing he will tarry on the way for is 
food. As the sockeye swims, it is three days’ 
trip from the Pacific Ocean to the can. 
His business is important, but as death 


\T 
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follows irrevocably the doing of it and 
the Japanese current brings him food fit 
for an epicure, it is littke wonder that he 
makes a leisurely passage of it into Puget 
Sound. Just why it is this greatest of 
food fishes should seek in all the world 


this one place for his spawning and his 
deathbed there is none to say. The theory 
is that, like all salmon, the sockeye would 
spawn in fresh water, but that the water 
must be still and there must be plenty of 
it, for he is a companionable chap and 
Pro- 
ceeding with the theory, the 'raser River 
Northwest 
which leads, by way of plunging torrents 
and bank-full caiions, to placid lakes higher 
up, and being the only water combin 
ing all of the nesting requirements of the 
kind of fish, he 


from the unknown places of the deep sea, 


likes his fellows always near him. 


is the one stream in all the 


seeks it. Ile comes in 


where, through four years, unseen by man, 
he has fared as only himself and_ his 
Creator can say.” 

It is a trait of the salmon that, if he 
encounter an obstruction when on_ his 
way to the spawning grounds, he will fol- 
low it to its ending or until the water 
grows too shallow to permit his passage. 
Taking advantage of this, the fishermen 
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drive rows of piles from the channel to the 
shore and drape them with a wall of net- 
ting, terminating at the trap, into which 
the fish crowd by the tens of thousands. 
Single traps have taken as many as 50,000 
salmon in a day, and the harvest season 
is long. Such wholesale destruction must 
in time put an end to what is now a 
business of tremendous importance. Even 
now it is found needful to maintain salmon 
hatcheries to assist Nature in perpetuat- 
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of the Northwest, and such a hatchery, 
fully equipped and in operation, will be a 
feature of the government exhibit at the 

exposition. And from contemplation oj : 
the salmon fry, owing their lives to the 
interposition of man and assured of pro- 
tection until big enough to shift for them. ' 
selves, the visitor can turn to a study of 
the processes employed in the model can 
nery which will be kept in constant opera 
tion so long as the run of salmon con 


ing an industry so vital to the well-being — tinues. 


The Minge’ 


By Amanda Benjamin Hall 


Let poets sing of Maine, with her forest and her plain, 
And grow enthusiastic if they can; 

I’ve another tale to tell—and all Maineites know it well 
Of the little fly that persecuteth man! 

Wherever I may flee he is always after me, 
And my higher feelings he dces quite unhinge; 

In the day or in the night, just to bite—bite—bite 
Seems to be the only purpose of the minge 


That he’s so very small doesn’t alter it at all— 
Unremittingly he drinks my precious blood, 

And somehow or other he sticks closer than a brother, 
Even though I smear my poor old face with mud 

f- I could ‘fill a dozen books on his habits and his looks, 

But a lot of good ’twould do me when ’twas done! 

And it fairly makes me cringe just to write down that word “minge” 
He and all his bloomin’ tribe I want to shun 


[ ey do declare that it isn’t hardly fair 
hat for him the hunting’s always very fine; 

When there’s no luck for us sinners, he’s enjoying course dinners 
On your neck, or in the hollow of your spine, 

When the big ten-point buck dies, then my spirits take a rise, 
As the spirits of a real, true hunter ey ge 

But the minge is there unheeded, and I find I have been “bleeded” 
In the interval, pretty near a quart. 


Oh! you vampire, small and thin! should I guzzle that much gin, 
I could never shoot, nor land the speckled trout. 
When you buzz about my head, then I wish that I were dead, 
Or could find a way to let my feelings out! k 
The Spanish Inquisition was to this a safe position! 
Without murmur I’d endure the redhot singe; 
But your tortures make me hate you—so I say, “The devil take you!” 
I am flying, I am dying from the minge! 


* Mince.—-A small biting fly—Webster. 
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Old-Time American Sportsmen 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MEN WHO WERE PROMINENT IN 
THE EARLY DAYS OF FIELD AND TRAP SHOOTING 


By W. L. Colville 


(“Dick SWIVELLER”) 


IT] 


ROM a small be- 

ginning the sports- 

men’s press. in 
America has grown to 
a high and honorable 
standing. Thirty years 
or so are embraced in 
this growth, and to-day 
the numerous publica- 
tions devoted to field 
sports exert a wide in- 
fluence for good, edu- 
cating the rising gen- 
erations in true sports- 
manship and the strict 
observance of game 
protective laws, and 
showing that through 
outdoor sports leads 
the high road to health 
and happiness. Vol- 
umes could be written 
about the good accomplished by such 
publications. 

Thirty years ago or thereabouts, there 
appeared a small sheet devoted to field 
sports, edited or supported by Wilbur 
Parker, of Parker Brothers, Meriden, 
Conn. It was called the American Sports- 
man, and was an interesting little paper, 
well fulfilling its pioneer mission. After 
a time (abovt ’74 or ’75) it was brought 
to New York City, became more pre- 
tentious in size, and changed its name 
to Rod and Gun. T. C. Banks was its 
managing editor, and Horace Smith 
(called “The Squire”) had charge of the 
field and kennel departments. Smith was 
then near eighty years old. He had been 
a sportsman all his life, and was without 
doubt the best judge of dogs in the coun- 


try. I often called on Rod and Gun, and 
was made to feel at home and to realize 
more and more the fraternal spirit exist- 
ing among lovers of the gun and bird dog. 
Sometimes I would find “The Squire” at 
leisure, and would become a delighted lis- 
tener to his relations of incidents and ex- 
perience afield, and his talk about dogs. I 
used to wish at such times that I had the 
forty years’ experience of my venerable 
companion condensed in my own twenty- 
six years. The Rod and Gun was finally 
merged into the Forest and Stream, then 
edited by Charles Hallock. To this gen- 
tleman and scholar the sportsmen of Amer- 
ica are indebted to a degree. As editor 
and manager of Forest and Stream, and 
through his books, his influence was wide- 
spread, In 1878 or 1879 Dr. Rowe 
launched the Chicago Field, afterward re- 
named the American Field. Dr. Rowe 
was a tremendous worker in all things 
pertaining to true field sports. He helped 
amazingly to bring good blooded dogs to 
this country, and he bred good dogs here, 
thus making us independent of importa- 
tions. He worked early and late in favor 
of game protection, and was fearless in 
his advocacy of any necessary legislative 
measure. Another early paper (about 
1880, I think) was called The Country. It 
was a clean and wholesome sheet, edited 
by William M. Tileson, a fine gentleman 
and a good sportsman. I knew him very 
well. Mr. Tileson lost his life by acci- 
dent. He was passing Madison Square 
Garden, where repairs to the walls were 
being carried on, when a section of stone 
and brick fell on him, causing injuries 
from which he died. He was young and 
with a brilliant future in sportsmen’s jour- 
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nalism. The Spirit of the Times, Colonel 
W. T. Porter, editor, was published back 
in 1830-40, and gave considerable atten- 
tion to field sports. 

The editors I have mentioned were the 
pioneers of American sportsmen’s journal- 
ism. They were few, but did a mighty 
work. In their time, more than now, 
there was ignorance to combat and stub- 
bornness to overcome in educating the 
people to good sportsmanship and the pro- 
tection of game and songbirds. To-day 
the people generally are fairly well in- 
formed of the value of game protection, 
and there is a growing popular sentiment 
in its favor. If this sentiment becomes 
widespread it will be a law in itself, and a 
potent factor in arresting the evildoers 
who disregard the game laws. It is the 
duty of parents to carefully educate their 
sons up to the true dignity of sportsman- 
ship; to impress on their minds the value 
of outdoor sports, and their incal- 
culable benefits in the way of good 
health and physical happiness; to set 
forth the advantages of game _ pro- 
tection, that our game birds may not 
become practically extinct, but may be 
preserved to the extent that all may take 
of them moderately with dog and gun. 
Parents and guardians will find in time 
that they have made a good investment 
for the boy through such teachings. The 
love of the gun will call the business man 
away for rest and recreation when all 
other incentives fail. Rest is needed, but 
he feels he cannot get away from the 
desk. Then there comes the thought of 
some woodcock cover or duck blind. The 
influence is potent. He yields to the al- 
lurement, secures the needful rest, and 
lays in a stock of strength, mental and 
physical, to keep his desk clear of work 
for many days. The man who works all 
the time, takes no vacation, and boasts of 
his industry, is really to be commiserated. 
He misses the beautiful in Nature, with 


the all-important annual renewal of 
strength and vital force. 
During the past twenty years field 


sports of all kinds have become very popu- 
lar. There are a hundred now—young, 
middle-aged and old—who partake of out- 
door life in some manner, where there 
were but ten two decades ago. This is 





FIELD AND STREAM 


not a hasty statement, and the sportsmen’s 
journals are largely responsible for this 
change in public sentiment. The daily 
papers, too, have aided materially in this 
good work by giving space to articles de- 


scriptive of field sports of all kinds, gen- | 


erally accompanied by illustrations. 

On the evening of February roth, 188s, 
there assembled at Rhode’s gun store, on 
St. Charles street, New Orleans, La., a 
company of sportsmen for the purpose of 
forming a national gun association. The 
main idea was to draw all shooters, field 
and trap, to membership therein. It was 
to be a cohesive body, yet working in 
widely separate parts of the country for 
the advancement of field sports—forming 
local shooting clubs and doing everything 
possible, individually and collectively, to 
further the cause of game protection, and 
to bring about the holding of an interna- 
tional tournament once or twice a year at 
various places in the country, under the 
auspices of the association. It was a 
grand scheme, to bring all the shooters in 
the United States together to work as a 
body in the common cause of furthering 
good and true sportsmanship. Stock was 
sold at a very nominal figure, giving hold- 
ers all club advantages and a life mem- 
bership in the association. It was a be- 
ginning of trying to do what was accom- 
plished years later along the same lines, 
and it failed of its purpose because of a 
lack of club and individual interest. The 
originators of the plan were working in 
good faith, and sanguine that the associa- 
tion would fulfill its purpose. The Inter- 
state Association to-day is doing what the 
National Gun Association hoped to do, 
increasing the number of shooters and 
sustaining local club interest in trap 
shooting. 

There was a notable assemblage of 
sportsmen at Rhode’s old store that Febru- 
ary night. Mr. Bloom, president of the 
Ligowsky Clay Pigeon Company, Cincin- 
nati, presided. Of the men present I re- 
member C. M. Stark, Concord, N. H.; 
Frank Chamberlin, the inventor of the 
Chamberlin cartridge-loading machine; 
Colonel Cody (“Buffalo Bill”); Dr. 
Carver; William Perry, Worcester, 
Mass.; Capt. A. H. Bogardus; Andy 
Meaders, Nashville, Tenn.; George Li- 
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ALMOST A QUARTER CENTURY AGO 


gowsky, inventor of the Ligowsky clay 
pigeon and trap; and Al Bandle, of Cin- 
cinnati. Others I cannot recall just at 
this moment. I do not remember how 
long the National Gun Association held 
together—not more than a couple of 
years, I think. I heard very little of it 
after the association’s tournament, which 
opened the day following the organiza- 
tion. However, this initial move caused 
sportsmen to wake up. It attracted the at- 
tention of shooters towards club organiza- 
tion, and was undoubtedly the means of 
building up shooting clubs in many parts 
of the country. I still have my certificate 
of stock—a souvenir of the first attempt 
to organize a national gun association in 
America. 

George Ligowsky was a splendid speci- 
men of physical manhood, two or three 
inches over six feet tall, finely propor- 
tioned, an athlete, a good boxer, and a 
big-hearted gentleman. I speak of him 
here because he deserves more than pass- 
ing notice. As the inventor of the clay 


pigeon and trap, he gave the sportsman a 
flying target that sailed through the air 
edgewise—the first of its kind. Being so 
amazingly superior to the glass ball with 
its monotonous “throw,” it soon displaced 
the latter and became universally used. 
The trap was a very ingenious piece of 
mechanism. The arm or carrier had a 
holder at the end operated by a spiral 
spring and thumbpiece. It was pulled 
back and caught in a notch, and the clay 
target was held in the lips of the thumb- 
piece by a spiral spring, a pasteboard 
“tail” being glued on the side of the pig- 
eon for that purpose. That arm, or car- 
rier, invented by Mr. Ligowsky is used in 
some form on all the inanimate target 
trapsemployed by trapshooters to-day. 
George Ligowsky should be remembered 
most kindly by all who enjoy the delight- 
ful sport made possible by his inventive 
skill. 

Speaking of the Ligowsky inventions 
reminds me of other inanimate targets 
and traps working in a similar manner, 
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some of which the younger generation of 
have seen or heard of. 
There was the Peoria Black Bird; the 
Bat; the Cruttenden and Card target, with 
tin disc center; the tin pigeon having a 
“wing” of tin, held in place by compres- 
sion on the inside of the target. When 
this target was fairly hit, the wing would 
be dislodged and the target would whirl 
and tumble to the ground, simulating the 
action of a bird when shot in full flight. 
This was a very attractive target, but 
failed of public f because of the 


shooters never 


favor 
trouble and time necessary to gather up 
the “tinware” and reset the wing. This 
bird would remain usable after being hit 
fifty times or more. Another target, re- 
sembling the Blue Rock somewhat in 
size and material, but very much thicker, 
to admit being filled with feathers, was 
presented to the trapshooter, but as quick- 
ly discarded on account of its slow and 
cumbersome flight, though there was great 
effort to correct this objection. All these 
devices and traps finally gave way to the 
more modern types now used by our great 
army of trapshooters. Really the first 
inanimate target we have any record of 
is the Gyro metal pigeon, which was used 
on private grounds in England thirty years 
ago or more, and only employed once, to 
my knowledge, in this country. I never 
saw one of these targets and can give 
only a meager description of the mechani- 
cal principle involved. A mast of wood 
or iron was set in a stand with four sup- 
ports or legs, the top of the mast being 
some ten or fifteen feet high, and on its 
tip there a revolving arm, one end 
weighted and the other holding the metal 
which was whitewashed 
The 


mast was made to revolve, thereby im- 


Was 


pigeon 
to more easily show shot marks, 


target, 


parting a whirling motion to the cross- 
arm and throwing the pigeon, which was 
then shot at, picked up, examined for shot 
marks, and replaced on the end of the 
cross-arm—rather a slow process in com- 
parison to trapshooting to-day. The Gyro, 
however, fulfilled its destiny; it was an- 
other step in the beginning. 

Provision for man is made far ahead 
and unknown to him. At one time live 
pigeon shooting only was indulged in. 
No one could then see that the time would 
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come when this kind of shooting would 
practically cease, and another form of 
the sport supersede it. With the intro- 
duction of the breech-loader, the number 
of shooters began to increase; and, as 
time went on, the increase became enor- 
mous. Shooters must burn about so much 
powder each year—there must be some- 
thing to shoot at during the twelve months, 
independent of game; and so the inani- 
mate target and trap were evolved, af- 
fording powder burning to the heart’s 
content. The young shooter will be in- 
terested to know that it was Captain 
Bogardus who gave us the first flying tar- 
get from a trap, in the form of a glass 
ball, slightly smaller than a billiard ball, 
and amber in color. The trap was con- 
structed on the catapuit order. A heavy 
flat steel spring was fastened to a board, 
one end of the spring holding a cup, in 
which the ball was placed after the spring 
had been pressed down and its end en- 
gaged in a notch in the trigger. A cord 
attached to the trigger was then pulled, 
releasing the end of the spring and pro- 
jecting the ball from forty to fifty yards, 
and to a height of twenty to thirty feet 
at the highest point of the curve. Three 
traps were used, set to give three dif- 
ferent angles. For a while this kind of 
shooting was difficult enough. In time, 
however, shooters became very expert, and 
it was found that almost perfect scores 
could be made by catching the ball just 
as it reached its highest point. About 
the time glass ball shooting began to de- 
cline, the clay pigeon came to the rescue. 
We had a lot of fun with the glass ball, 
however. Sometimes the balls were filled 
with feathers, which would fill the air 
when the glass was shattered. There were 
other balls made of a concrete composi 
tion; also a “smoke” or explosive ball, 
consisting of a wooden ball covered with 
paper in double layers, between which 
was a detonating substance. The ball 
being struck by shot the explosion and 
smoke followed. 

In this connection, it may be proper to 
refer to live pigeon shooting, now prac- 
tically a thing of the past. The history 
of pigeon shooting is a long one. Ac- 


cording to W. W. Greener, an English 
authority, the origin of trapshooting can 
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be traced back to the ancient sport of 
“popinjay” shooting, practiced by expert 
bowmen of the very olden times. The 
popinjay was a stuffed fowl or live bird 
placed on top of a pole and used as a 
target. In England this was a common 
sport among the lower middle classes of 
most large towns.* Pigeon shooting, as we 
know it, first became popular about 1852. 
It attracted the better class of shooters, 
and for a time was quite fashionable. For 
years past the Hurlingham and.Gun Clubs’ 
rooms and grounds have beef centers of 
attraction, being very exclusive and sup- 
ported by the nobility and gentlemen of 
wealth. The rules of these clubs were 
published all over the world, and for many 
years were the standard in all countries 
where pigeon shooting was indulged in. 
The sport was brought to this country 
from England, and began to attract at- 
tention about 1860. Fifteen years later 
there were many clubs throughout the 
country, and large amounts of money were 
won and lost in match and sweepstake 
shooting. The popularity of the sport so 
increased that state organizations were 
formed and tournaments given, involving 
the attendance of hundreds of shooters, 
and the trapping of thousands of birds. 
There followed in most of the states legis- 
lation against trapshooting of live pigeons 
on the grounds of its being cruel. To-day 
pigeon shooting is not only obsolete, or 
nearly so, in America, but is fast becom- 
ing the same in England, having grown 
unpopular among those classes which for- 
merly gave it hearty support. 


From 1872 to 1885 wild pigeons were 
largely used in America for trapshooting, 
being trapped on their feeding grounds 
and shipped to St. Louis or Cincinnati, 
and from these cities the clubs through 
out the country were supplied. These 
birds, if well fed and cared for, were very 
swift of wing and called forth the best 
efforts of aim and steadiness. The last 
time I have any recollection or memoran- 
dum of wild pigeons being used in the 
traps was at the match for the American 
Field cup and a stake of $300, between 
Bogardus and Andy Meaders, shot at St. 
Louis in 1887. It was stipulated that wild 
birds must be used, and great difficulty 
was experienced in providing the 250 birds 
required. At last a small lot were found 
in the Indian Territory, and from these 
300 were sent to St. Louis. The wild 
pigeon has disappeared—gone no one 
knows whither. He disappeared suddenly 
and not after gradually increasing scar 
city. The draft made on the flights for 
niarket and trapshooting was but a small 
inroad on the original numbers of pigeons 
and does not satisfactorily account for 
their disappearance. The bird simply 
dropped out of sight in the course of 
two years or so. Vain efforts have from 
time to time been made to locate the 
flights, but ail failed. The passing and 
disappearance of the American wild 
pigeon has been the subject of much argu- 
ment and speculation. Where could they 
their still countless thou- 
last saw them? It is a 
mystery as yet unsolvable. 


have gone in 


sands as we 


The Fishing Fever 
By Donald R. O'Brien 


When Spring destroys rough Winter’s crystal cover 

And swells the brook that babbles through the glen, 
My heart is glad, as near my rod I hover, 

For soon, I know, the trout will bite again. 


I weary of my gloomy office prison 

And long the fragrant forest breath to feel; 
My day dreams tell, in oft-repeated vision, 

Of bending rod and wildly singing reel 


Of foaming rivulet in gladness coursing 
Through mossy woods, or field, or valley green, 
Where I through happy hours may strive rejoicing, 
To lure the speckled beauty of the stream 
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be most timely. 


HOUGH the laws of many states permit 
T ishing for trout on and after the 15th 

of April, there are anglers more than a 
few who are slow to avail themselves of 
this privilege, preferring to wait until the 
sun swings farther northward and the air 
and water have lost a few degrees of win- 
ter’s chill. Around the rst of May the weath- 
er conditions are usually right, the streams 
have drained away the melting snows, and, 
if the spring rains bring freshets, they soon 
Insect life is beginning to teem in the 
woods and fields, and this means that the 
fish have turned again to their quest for food 
that is not of the waters, and will be willing 
and ready to strike at the artificial fly. Ip 
some parts of the country there is a saying: 
“If it is too cold for mosquitoes, it is not 
yet warm enough to fish,” which is a good 
rule to remember, though not infallible. So 
it may be said that May is the first fishing 


Dass. 
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tended to be comprehensive in its reference to localities most attractive for outings and 


all sports at all seasons, but space limitations compel the use of such information as may 
Those who desire to learn of the opportunities offered by any especial 
locality for hunting, fishing, canoeing, or camping, available routes of travel, resort hotels, 
etc., are invited to write the magazine, addressing the Where to Go Department. ] 


This department is conducted wholly for the information of our readers. It is in- | 


month, properly speaking. The cold winds of 
April have fought against the angler’s im- 
patience, and especially have they demanded 
recognition of their strength from him who 
would fish in salt water. Spring squalls and 
rough seas may not keep the fish from biting, 
but they rob sport of the comfort which is 
really indispensable to its perfect enjoyment. 


Fishing Near New York 


Sut the balmy zephyrs of May awaken 
confidence, and New York commences to 
pour forth its armies of fishermen, every 
day in the week, but doubly numerous at 
the week’s end, bound for the scores of avail- 
able points that are within easy reach of the 
Big City. The trolley lines from Brooklyn 
Bridge carry their quota bound for Coney 
Island and other resorts nearby. The Jersey 


Central is, of course, largely patronized, be- 
cause it leads to waters which have proven 
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themselves in the past second to none, wheth- 
er the angler is content with tomcods or 
aspires to weakfish, bluefish and sea bass. 
Asbury Park is noted for its excellent surf 
fishing and the catches that may be made 
from the piers. Avon-by-the-Sea offers good 
fishing in Shark River, and the attractions 
of Barnegat Bay have frequently been di- 
lated upon in these pages. At Bo¥nton Beach 
there is splendid fishing in the Channel near 
shore. In Cheesequake Creek the striped 
bass run early in May; Deal Beach is an- 
other popular fishing resort; Forked River 
and Harvey Cedars are popular points in the 
Jarnegat district; Manasquan Beach is noted 
for its hotels, as well as its fishing, and it 
would be easy to name other good points by 
the dozen, including, of course, Long Branch, 
Ocean Beach and Tom’s River with many 
quite as attractive, though perhaps less gen- 
erally known. At all these points boats and 
boatmen are obtainable, and, if open sea 
fishing is desired, the experience of the local 
fishermen can be implicitly relied upon. 

The Long Island Railroad also is a favor- 
ite with New York fishermen, and quite 
naturally so, since there is a goodly stretch 
of Long Island with unsurpassed fishing 
waters on either hand. Again, enumerating 
the desirable points in alphabetical order, we 
find Arverne,, Babylon, Bayside, Bergen 
Beach, Blackwall, Fire Island, Glen Head, 
Hammels, Hewlett’s, Hook Creek, Little 
Neck, Manhasset Bay, Northport, Port Jef- 
ferson, Port Washington, Seaside, White- 
stone and Wreck Lead. At the last named 
point the station is on a trestle over the 
bay; from which there is good fishing by 
day or night. Points on Great South Bay 
attract perhaps the larger number of anglers, 
but in other localities there is fishing quite 
as good. Everywhere there will be found 
preparations for the convenience and com- 
fort of visitors, and no difficulty will be ex- 
perienced in obtaining boats and other es- 
sentials to success. 

First-class salt water fishing is reachable 
over other roads leading out from New 
York, notably on the New Haven at Bartow, 
City Island, Eastchester, Greenwich, New 
Rochelle, Oakland Beach and Westchester; 
also at flood tide in the Hudson at various 
points along the New York Central. Every- 
thing considered, New Yorkers have no right 
to complain of the quantity or quality of the 
fishing at their very doors. And this state- 
ment applies as well to the sport in fresh 
waters, as was shown in the information 
covering trout fishing in last month’s mag- 
azine. The state at large is traversed by 


many streams and besprinkled with innum- 
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erable lakes and ponds, denizened by black 
bass and pickerel. Moreover, it is only a 
short run by rail across the boundaries of 
other states that are equally favored. Every 
angler has his individual preference, based 
upon past experiences. From one who should 
be well informed there has been secured the 
following information covering a number of 
desirable points for the bass fisherman: At 
Riverhead, seventy-three miles from New 
York over the Long Island Railroad; Wild- 
wood Lake offers desirable sport. Walter 
Nesbitt, at Riverhead, will provide for the 
entertainment and success of visiting an- 
glers, but arrangements should be made in 
advance by letter. Forty-six miles from the 
city, at Purdy’s, on the New York & Harlem 
River, is Purdy’s Reservoir, well stocked with 
bass. Boats are not regularly kept for rent, 
but are obtainable. Osceowana Lake, seven 
miles from Peekskill, on the New York Cen- 
tral, offers good bass fishing, boats and 
guides, and there is a good hotel on the 
shore. Or one can take the West Shore 
Railroad to Congers—twenty-nine miles—and 
have choice of three lakes—Congers, Rock- 
land and Swartout. The first is shallow and 
weedy, but fine large-mouth bass are taken 
here. Rockland Lake is deeper, and there 
are plenty of boats and guides. Swartout, 
like Congers, is an overflow from Rockland 
Lake, has plenty of bass, but boats and guides 
are scarce. There is also a lake at Yap- 
hank, Long Island, which on numerous oc- 
casions has well repaid the bass fisherman 
for his visit. It is fifty-eight miles from 
New York. 

Though in New York the opening day of 
the black bass season is June 16th, it is well 
to secure such information as this in good 
season, since the few days that the average 
business man can devote to fishing are far 
too precious to be spent in haphazard search 
of desirable waters. And there are many 
anglers who prefer going elsewhere than to 
the better known points, such as Greenwood 
Lake (on the Erie), Lake Hopatcong (Jer- 
sey Central or Lackawanna), or Lake Ron- 
konkoma (Long Island Railroad). The repu- 
tation of these bass waters is thoroughly es- 
tablished, but the desire of the average angler 
for a “best place” of his very own clamors 
for satisfaction. 

Near East Branch station on the New 
York, Ontario & Western Railway, that fa- 
mous trout stream, the Beaverkill, pours its 
pure spring waters into the wider and deeper 
volume of the East Branch of the Delaware 
River. From this junction point down to 
Hancock, N. Y., where the East and West 
Branches unite and form the true Delaware 
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a distance 


River, 


of ten miles, the black bass 


fishing is unsurpassed by any in New York 
State. This was the favorite bass fishing 
grounds of the late William C. Harris. East 


Branch is distant 
and the fare 


from New York‘152 miles 
is $3.04. There are a number 
of hotels and farm houses in the immediate 
vicinity, where accommodations can be ob- 
tained. Another stream dear to anglers is 
the Oswego River, noted for its bass fishing 
for generations. The falls of the Oswego 
River, located near Fulton, N have been 
celebrated since J. Fenimore Cooper first 
wrote of them a half-century ago. For a 
distance of twelve miles from the falls to 
where the river empties into Lake Ontario 
at Oswego, most excellent bass fishing may 
be had. 
New England Lakes and Streams 

Reference to the bass waters of New 
England naturally brings to mind the big 
woods of Maine, for, although the other 
Northeastern States have much to offer the 
angler, Maine leads the van by reason of her 
great areas of comparatively unsettled ter- 
ritory and hundreds of miles of forest bor- 
dered waterways. The greater part of this 
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attractive 
& Maine 


tions. 


territory 
Ra‘lroad or its immediate connec- 
One of the earliest available of fish 
ing resorts is Lake Winnipesaukee, for many 


Boston 


is reached by the 


years a favorite trysting-place of bass fish- 
ermen. This delightful New Hampshire 
water sheet is about three hours’ ride from 


Boston, over either Concord or Eastern Di- 
visions. Weirs, 109 miles from Boston, is 
the nearest of the large centers on the lake 
proper. For information regarding launches, 
rowboats, guides and accommodations, write 
George W. Weeks, The Weirs, N. H. Wolfe- 
boro, at the opposite end of the lake, is 
another favorite fishing headquarters. It is 
113 miles from Boston by the Eastern Di- 
vision, or may be reached by-steamer from 
Weirs. There are good hotel accommoda- 
tions, and any desired information will be 
furnished by F. P. Hobbs. Smith’s Pond, 
near the eastern shore of Winnipesaukee, is 
reputed to be one of the best places for 
black bass fishing in this part of the country. 
Good board can be had at $1 to $2 a day. 

Sebago Lake, in Maine, is another im- 
portant rallying point of the bass fishermen, 
although the real headquarters for this sport 
is Long Lake, at Naples,.connected with 
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Sebago by the picturesque Songo River. The 
ice usually goes out here between the 15th 
and 22d of April, and the close season ends 
April ist. The black bass fishing lasts 
throughout the summer. White perch also 
afford excellent sport in these waters. Se- 
bago Lake is reached by the Boston & Maine 
and Maine Central Railroads, by way of 
Portland. There are ample hotel and board- 
ing house accommodations at $1 to $2 a day, 
and plenty of guides, whose charges are $3 
to $3.50 a day, includiuy boat. F. H. Hop- 
kinson and G. H. Milliken, hotel managers; 
or George H. Dole, guide, Sebago Lake 
station; or J. H. Batchelder, North Sebago, 
will furnish information. 

Sass fishing in the Belgrade Lakes, Maine, 
usually commences about Apri! 22d, and it 
is without superior anywhere. These lakes 
are in Kennebec County, six miles from 
Belgrade Station, and about five hvurs’ ride 
from Boston. The small-mouthed black 
bass that abound in these waters have been 
described by a high authority as “inch for 
inch and pound for pound the gamest fish 
that swims.” The bass rise here to the fly 
as late as the middle of August, and the 
season lasts until October. They run to four 
and five pounds. ‘The Belgrade region is 
comparatively free from black flies and 
midges. Fly fishing for bass is at its best 
the latter part of May and during June. A 
hundred fish a day is a not uncommon record, 
although only ten bass may be legally killed 
in a day. Accommodations range from $1.50 
per day up, and guides charge $3 a day and 
50 cents for boats. For information, write 
to Roland J. Bickford, Joe W. Alexander, 
Belgrade Lakes or Millard FE. Gleason, 
North Belgrade, Me. 

The Grand Lake district in Washington 
County, southeastern Maine, is one of the 
most important black bass fishing centers in 
the Pine Tree State. Meddybemps Lake, 
reached from Ayers Junction on the Wash- 
ington County Railway (Maine Central 
Railroad), is the chief headquarters, and 
is advertised as the finest black bass lake 
in the state. The ice goes out usually about 
April 25th, and fishing commences immedi- 
ately thereafter. Meddybemps Lake has had 
many distinguished visitors, including the 
late Grover Cleveland, who fished for black 
bass there in 1903 and declared it to be one 
of the best fishing waters he had ever 
whipped. Visiting fishermen, here and else- 
where, should remember that the black bass, 
although invariably a fighter when hooked, is 
an exceedingly erratic feeder, and at times 
will refuse for days to look at any kind of 
bait. Crickets are considered an ideal lure 
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for black bass here, and worms, flies, grass- 
hoppers, minnows and frogs are also recom- 
mended. Expert guides and good accommo- 
dations are available at Meddybemps at usual 
rates. ‘The principal hotels are Spaulding’s 
and the Lombard. For accommodations at 
private camps, write to E. Gerry Brown, 289 
Fourth avenue, or E. V. Stratton, 1183 Broad- 
way, New York City, or G. W. Thompson, 
Hemenway Chambers, Boston, Mass. 

Attean Camps, located on an island in 
Attean Lake—‘“the most beautiful in Maine” 
—put their guests in reach of seventy-five 
miles of fly and bait fishing on Moose River 
and its tributary streams, in addition to that 
in the lake, which in the past five years has 
been stocked with 79,000 trout and salmon 
to supplement its native piscatorial wealth. 
The camps will open this year on May toth, 
fifteen days earlier than ever before, and 
visitors may feel assured that they will have 
good sport. The resort is easily reached by 
way of Kineo and Somerset Junction, at the 
latter point connecting with the Canadian 
Pacific, which has a station on the shore of 
the lake within less than a mile of the camps. 
These camps are peculiarly suited to family 
parties, because there is good fishing right 
at the boat landing for anglers to whom the 
longer trips to the mainland waters do not 
appeal. Holden Brothers, Jackman, Me., are 
the proprietors. 


In the Canadian Provinces 


There are black bass in many lakes and 
streams, but to find good fishing in waters 
set about with grand wild scenery, is not 
so easy. Temagami is a veritable wilder- 
ness. Algonquin Park is a paradise for the 
fisherman, and there are scores of these 
pleasure places along the line of the Grand 
Trunk Railway in Canada. For instance, 
there are the Rideau Lakes; under this head 
can be included all the lakes contiguous to 
the line of the Brockville, Westport & Sault 
Ste. Marie Railway, the most picturesque 
lakes m1 America, and swarming with game 
fish. The scenery is superb—the lakes dotted 
with islands on which picturesque summer 
residences are in evidence—the air pure and 
invigorating, and all the surroundings com- 
bine to make it a resort of pleasure from 
beginning to end. The region is reached over 
the Grand Trunk to Brockville, and thence 
by the B. W. & S. S. M. Ry. 

Temagami Station is the outfitting point 
for all the Temagami region, including Was- 
acsinagama, from which lake little portages 
take the fisherman over into less remote 
lakes that are literally alive with black bass. 


It was in Wasacsinagama that Dr. Jones, 
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the U. S. Consul General at Winnipeg, took 
three bass, weighing eight pounds, at one 
cast with a five and a quarter ounce fly 
rod. Mr. Randolph Kauffman, of the Wash- 
ington Star, who introduced fly fishing in 
the Temagami lakes, and Cy Warman, au- 
thor of “Wiega of Temagami,” were wit- 
nesses to this remarkable performance. 

Ste. Anne de Bellevue, on the main line 
of the Grand Trunk, forty minutes from 
Montreal, is on Lake St. Louis. Here the 
mascalonge revel in the rice fields that fringe 
the shores of the lake, where the Ottawa and 
the St. Lawrence meet, mingle and then take 
the wild plunge over Lachine Rapids and 
on down to the sea. 

The attractions combined in the region 
known as the Lake Nipissing and French 
River districts, are fast becoming known 
to the sportsman, and each year sees an 
enormous increase of fishermen and hunters 
making these confines their objective point. 
The primeval wildness of the surroundings 
and the splendid fishing and hunting are at- 
tracting those who do not care for the gay- 
eties of modern summer resorts, but prefer 
the untrodden forests and the pleasures of 
outdoor life. North Bay, 227 miles north 
of Toronto, is the starting point, from which 
this district is easy of access. 

The Bay of Quinte is another place famous 
for mascalonge fishing. The scenery is 
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picturesque, and the trip through the 
one of the most pleasurable that the Prov- 
ince of Ontario affords. Bass and other 
game fish can be found in great abundance. 
From its western extremity at the Murray 
Canal, to its junction with Lake Ontario at 
the city of Kingston, a distance of 85 miles, 
its waters are suitable for the best develop- 
ment of the finny inhabitants, thirty species 
of which are stated by naturalists to inhabit 
its waters. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway passes 
through so many localities where good bass 
fishi*g exists that hundreds of piaces nere 
omitted are doubtless equally as good as 
those mentioned. In the Province of Quebec 
is the little town of Knowlton, situated on 
the shore of Brome Lake, where there is 
comfortable jodging at the Lakeview Hotel. 
Rates are $2 per day. The boat livery, under 
the management of A. Benoit, who also se- 
cures guides, is above the average. The 
heavy average weight of the catches brought 
in has made Knowlton famous, and the lake 
is well preserved. At the western boundary 
of the Province lies Kipawa, on a lake which 
for beauty and bass is hard to beat. The 
Kipawa House, kept by J. Lumsden, is com- 
fertckle, and the proprietor will do all out- 
fitting required by those whose bent is camp- 
ing, and also supply reliable guides. 

In Ontario the French River has been 


bay is 
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made accessible to fishermen by the line 
opened last year from Toronto to Sudbury, 
and by leaving this line at either French 
or Pickerel station, some of the finest bass 
fishing may be enjoyed. For the time being, 
this is a camping proposition, and tents, sup- 
plies and outfit must be taken in from out- 
side, but they can be procured in Toronto 
or Sudbury, whichever point the visitor 
passes on his way thither. Guides are to be 
had from the French River village, or the rail- 
road agent at Pickerel can generally find 
men, if asked in advance. The guides sup- 
ply canoes. Should hotel accommodations 
be desired, we may recommend the Hiawatha 
Hotel at Desbarats, from which point both 
trout and bass waters are easily reached. 

To those who will travel so far, we can 
suggest a place which provides unsurpassed 
bass fishing. The railway is left at Wabigoon, 
west of Port Arthur, and a steamer trip for 
fifty miles, through lovely scenery, takes one 
to Bass Lake, in the Manitou Lake district. 
This lake cannot be beaten on the whole 
continent for the size and quantity of its 
fish. A cheap and comfortable hotel at Wabi- 
goon may be utilized, while making final ar- 
rangements, and the Wabigoon & Gold Rock 
Trading Co. will find guides, and supply 
canoes, outfit and provisions. 

The shaggy, uncombed forests of northern 
Quebec are ribboned with wild and lonely 
rivers and broken by long, sprawling lakes, 
where the fisherman will realize his fondest 
dreams. There is good black bass fishing 
in the St. Maurice, the Saguenay, Lake St. 
Joseph and a score of other bountiful streams 
and lakes. There are 80,892 miles of game 
preserve at La Tucque on the new line of 
the Quebec & Lake St. John Railway, com- 
prising many a good bass stream. Here, 
too, is the native home of the famous ouana- 
niche. La Tucque is within easy reach of 
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either Quebec or Montreal. Arrangements 
for guides and outfits are best made through 
Guy Tombs, general passenger agent, Quebec 
& Lake St. John Railway, Montreal. 
Twenty miles above where Byng Inlet 
spreads into Georgian Bay, the Maganetawan 
—the best black bass river in North Ontario 
—takes two courses. At this point is the Ca- 
nadian Northern Cntario station, and Joe 
Simpson’s Hotel. Joe is the greatest of all 
north Ontario guides. He went in before 
the railway, and selected his location with 
a woodsman’s eye for practical and natural 
advantages. Here, in the lower reaches of 
the river, the waters are plentifully stocked 
with big, hard-fighting black bass, from the 
natural hatcheries in the Georgian Bay. 
Picked guides and outfits may be obtained at 
Simpson’s, where the rate is $2 per day. 
Mascalonge are plentiful in the lower 
reaches of the French River in northern 
Ontario. Many record catches were made 
last year—the first season the waters were 
made accessible by the opening of the new 
extension of the Canadian Northern On- 
tario Railway from Parry Sound to Sud- 
bury. The country up there is wild and un- 
settled and camp kits are the order of the 
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day. There are a few first-class local guides, 
and outfits may be had from Parry Sound 
or Toronto. The better way is to make all 
arrangements through Mr. C. Price Green, 
passenger agent, Canadian Northern Ontario 
Railway, Toronto. “Price” knows every inch 
of the country, and just where to locate the 
best guides at any time, and, being an old 
hand himself, is a good man to get “next to.” 

Nova Scotia in the past has not received 
the attention it really deserves from the 
tourist angler, but many fishermen from 
different states are now planning trips in 
May for the unexcelled salmon and trout 
fishing found in that province. The counties 
_of Yarmouth, Shelburne and Queens, in the 
southwestern part of Nova Scotia, possess 
many lakes and streams which are virtually 
virgin waters, unshadowed as yet by the 
angler’s rod, and when considered how easily 
accessible they are from all the larger cities 
of the Eastern States, it seems strange in- 
deed that such could be the case. The best 
way to reach these waters is by the Dominion 
Atiantic Railway’s steamship line from Bos- 
ton to Yarmouth, N. S., connecting at that 
town with rail and steamer lines for all in- 
terior and coastwise points. Illustrated liter- 
ature giving valuable detailed information 
for anglers may be had by writing J. F. 
Masters, N. E. Supt., Long Wharf, Boston. 

Did you ever study the map of New 
Brunswick with an eye for its attractions to 
anglers? It happens to be a sizable province, 
with only a narrow river separating it from 
Maine, at most, and the greater distance 
there is only an imaginary line, while be- 
tween this line and the south shore of Cha- 
leurs Bay you can find pretty nearly anything 
you want in the way of streams, lakes and 
ponds, teeming with salmon and trout. If 
you want elbow room, it is here; if you dis- 
like to follow in the footsteps of other an- 
glers, nowhere outside of Alaska or Labra- 
dor can you as readily satisfy your wishes 
as in New Brunswick. It is the ideal coun- 
try for the fishermen who would whip many 
streams from a central camp, or for him 
who prefers to canoe along a network of 
waterways and skim the cream of the angling 
from all. The country is becoming much 
better known of late through the efforts of 
the New Brunswick Tourist Association, 
which has much interesting literature to sup- 
ply to sportsmen upon request. The head- 
quarters of the association is at St. John, N. B. 
To New Brunswick points the Intercolonial 
Railway of Canada is the recognized thor- 
oughfare, whether from Quebec or the sea- 
board, and the general passenger department 
of this road, at Moncton, N. B., has also a 
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number of valuable booklets for distribu 
tion. The New Brunswick law permits the 
catching of bass with hook and line at all 
times of the year, the land-locked salmon 
and trout season opens April 1st, while for 
salmon proper the season begins two months 
earlier and continues until August 15th. Lake 
trout may be taken May ist, by which date 
the waters are ordinarily free from ice and 
fallen to their normal level. 


In the Middle West 


It has been said that the State of Minne- 
sota offers greater sport to the angler than 
any fishing section of the United States. 
Almost every species of fresh water fish is 
indigenous to the something over 10,000 lakes 
that give rise to the name of the state itself, 
meaning “the land of sky-blue water.” Bass, 
both the large and small-mouth varieties, are 
probably found in greater abundance in the 
Lake Park region of Minnesota along the line 
of the Great Northern Railway than in any 
other section of the country. On May 3oth, 
Decoration Day, the season opens, and at 
Alexandria, Osakis, Dorset and Walker, 
Minn., not to mention a score or more of 
other resorts, the angler will find such bass 
fishing as will make him glad he is alive. 
All of the points mentioned are within easy 
reaching distance from St. Paul or Minne- 
apolis, and have first-class hostelries for the 
care of fishermen. 

Alexandria (Geneva Beach), a four and a 
half hours’ ride from St. Paul, is perhaps 
the best known bass fishing resort in the 
state. It is located in the heart of Douglas 
County, the area of which is largely com- 
posed of beautiful lakes. The favorite lakes 
are all near the town, and form a con- 
nected chain of great beauty. They include 
lakes Victoria, Geneva, LeHomme Dieu, 
Carlos and Darling. There are probably a 
dozen more good bass fishing lakes within 
a radius of twelve miles from Alexandria, 
and the gamy small-mouth black bass abounds 
in all. Specimens have been taken weigh- 
ing as high as six and one-fourth pounds. 
Large-mouthed bass are also numerous, as 
well as wall-eyed pike, pickerel, and, in some 
of the lakes, mascalonge. There are nu- 
merous fine hotels at Alexandria, also at 
Geneva Beach. Guides, livery, tackle, boats, 
etc., are procurable at any of the lakes. 

Osakis is but 132 miles from St. Paul and 
Minneapolis on the main line of the Great 
Northern Railway, and because of its ac- 
cessibility, the excellence of its home-like 
hotel accommodations and the abundance of 
fish, is fast being recognized as a splendid 
place to go for a summer’s outing. Lake 
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VIEW OF LAKE AT OSAKIS, MINN. 


Osakis is twelve miles long, and all of it 
good fishing waters. 

North and east of Alexandria and Osakis, 
which lie close together in Douglas County, 
are found two bass fishing resorts that as 
yet have never failed to afford ample sport 
to the angler who wished to make fishing 
the predominating element in his summer’s 
outing. They are Dorset and Walker. Be- 
sides bass, Dorset is the natural home of the 
mascalonge. In some of the lakes near Dor- 
set nothing but mascalonge are to be found, 
but in numbers of others, bass predominate, 
and offer an exciting fight to the eager angler. 

Walker lies on the shores of two excellent 
bass inhabited bodies of water, Leech Lake 
and Lake May, and, without doubt, is one 
of the finest bass fishing localities in Min- 
nesota. Leech Lake and its tributaries fair- 
ly swarm with bass, mascalonge and pike. 
It is not an uncommon thing for an experi- 
enced fisherman to land as many as fifty 
bass in one day. The hotel accommodations 
add another inducement to the angler to try 
out this territory. 

Of the trio of Northern States beloved by 
anglers—Wisconsin, Michigan and Minneso- 
ta—the one first named receives perhaps the 
greater number of visiting sportsmen an- 
nually, being easily accessible from Chicago 
and the thickly populated states to the south- 
ward. Wisconsin has a myriad of small lakes 
renowned for their bass, mascalonge and 


pickerel, and the majority of them may be 
readily reached from some line of railroad. 
The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul lines 
traverse the very best of this territory, reach- 
ing so many resorts worthy of especial men- 
tion that an attempt to enumerate them would 
demand more space than is at present avail- 
able. Jt may be said, however, that the 
angler cannot well go wrong, even though 
he selects his stopping place at random, 
while, if he will call upon the above men- 
tioned road for its pamphlet, “Summer 
Homes,” he will find therein detailed infor- 
mation that is in every way reliable. First- 
class fishing may be had within fifty miles 
of Chicago, but farther north the surround- 
ings are more nearly such as appeal to the 
summer tourist, though generally hotel ac- 
commodations are obtainable if the charms 
of camp life do not irresistibly appeal to 
the individual. A good objective point is 
Minocqua, 384 miles from Chicago, on Lake 
Kawaquesaga, from which there is daily 
stage connection with lakes Squaw, Stone, 
Willow, Pine, Mercer, Boot, Bass, Spider, 
Mascalonge, the St. Germains, Carroll, Clear, 
Arbor Vitae, Tomahawk, and also numerous 
smaller lakes, all alive with mascalonge, bass, 
pike, trout and all kinds of fresh water fish. 
Livery rigs can be obtained at reasonable 
rates, and all kinds of provisions and sup- 
plies may be purchased by those desiring to 
camp out. The Lac Du Flambeau Indian 
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Reservation is only 12 miles from Minocqua, 
and during the summer the Indians frequent- 
ly have medicine, spirit, corn and other 
dances. Numerous launches, boats and ca- 
noes can be chartered at the boat liveries in 


Minocqua. Two large launches make regular 
trips through Lakes Kawaquesaga and Toma- 
hawk 


Another desirable central point from which 
to cover surrounding territory is Star Lake, 
Vilas County, 403 miles from Chicago. Un- 
til the winter of 1894-5 no white man, except 
an occasional land-looker or surveyor, had 
inhaled the pure and bracing air of this at- 
tractive spot, and none but the Indian and 
trapper had ever fished in its waters. The 
country is rolling and covered with a heavy 
growth of white and yellow birch, spruce, 
balsam, hemlock, basswood, etc.; with here 
and there a lake of surpassing beauty. A 
hotel of rustic architecture has been erected 
on the banks of Star Lake, and rowboats, 
fishing tackle and guides are always to be 
had. Mascalonge, black and green bass, pike, 
pickerel and numerous other fish abound. 
Ballard Lake, two and a half miles distant 
from Star Lake. Lake Buckatoban, one 
mile wide by three miles long, is five miles 
east of Star Lake. There are fifty miles of 
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logging railroad penetrating the forests to 
the north and east of Star Lake, making one 
of the very best and most desirable fishing 
grounds, all easy of access. 

In northern Wisconsin and the upper pe- 
ninsula of Michigan, the Ontonagon, Presque 
Isle waters, Manitowish, Eagle and Turtle 
waters, are the best fishing grounds for the 
seeker after the wiry, gamy, small-mouth 
black bass. This region includes such nota- 
ble fishing grounds as those at Three Lakes, 
Eagle River, Conover, Woodruff, Waters- 
meet, Lac Vieux Desert, Cisco Lake, Tender- 
foot Lake, Gogebic Lake, Pelican, Rhinelan- 
der, Tomahawk Lake, Lac du Flambeau and 
Trout Lake. Further south, at Wabena and 
Shawano and in that more westerly region 
in which Spooner, Hayward, Cable, Birch- 
wood and Radisson are located, the bass 
fishing is also good. In this territory there 
are over 1,200 lakes and innumerable streams 
surrounded by great forests of hardwood, 
cedar, tamarack and spruce, the mecca of 
hundreds of sportsmen who find here a 
primitive world with conditions not far dif- 
ferent from those which prevailed in the days 
of the red man. It is said there are few 
places in the whole world where so many 
lakes can be found in so small an area, 
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In the Manitowish waters more than a 
hundred lakes form a single chain, through 
which one can enter a similar chain, known 
as the Turtle waters, and come out again at 
Mercer, on the railroad, after ten days or 
more of delightful travel. The Cisco Lake 
region, in the midst of beautiful forest lands, 
is reached over the Chicago & Northwestern’s 
new line from Turtle Junction, five miles 
distant. There are a multitude of lakes here, 
several fine camps, and excellent facilities 
as to guides, boats, etc. The small-mouth 
black bass fishing is second to none. Numer- 
ous streams and channels have been made 
navigable for canoes and trails through 
which a dozen migratory trips can be made. 
Gogebic Lake, in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan, is a great bass fishing resort, and 
by diverging thoroughfares excellent masca- 
longe and trout waters may be reached. The 
hotel at Gogebic Lake is open all summer, 
and excellent accommodations are provided. 
Gogebic Lake is about fifteen miles long, 
and from one to three miles wide. Large- 
mouthed bass frequent the grounds around 


the inlet and outlet; the small-mouthed wa- 
riety may be taken from around the rocky 
portions of the shore and sandy bottoms. 

Farther west, on the line of the Chicago 
& Northwestern Railroad, between Chicago 
and Duluth, and on the branches to Ashland 
and to Radisson, is a group of Wisconsin 
resorts, the principal of which are Chetek, 
Rice Lake, Birchwood, Radisson, Minong, 
Gordon, Solon Springs, Hayward and Cable. 
All these may be reached in a night from 
Chicago and Milwaukee. At the resorts to 
which reference has been made, ample ac- 
commodations are found in the way of hotels 
and camps, where the fare is wholesome and 
the prices reasonable, where boats can be 
rented and the services of reliable guides 
can be secured for the summer outing. Many 
sportsmen build themselves summer homes 
beside these wildwood lakes, and take their 
families into the woods for rest and recrea- 
tion each year. The Summer Cottage De- 
partment of the Chicago & Northwestern 
lends valuable assistance to those who are 
seeking a suitable spot for such homes. 

At Glidden, Wis., on the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral Railway, one is at the heart of a splen- 
did region for bass and mascalonge fishing. 
From this station, and from Fifield and But- 
ternut, points located immediately south of 
it, a number of magnificent lakes may be 
reached. Clam Lakes, twenty-five miles 
from Glidden, will repay anyone for the 
trouble of reaching them. The fishing is 
good for both bass and mascalonge, and there 
are a number of comfortable cottages await- 
ing summer tenants. The Mason Chain, six- 
teen miles west of Fifield, and Pike Lake, 
Round Lake and Springstead Lakes, from 
twenty to twenty-eight miles east of that 
town, are also unsurpassed as bass and 
mascalonge waters. Butternut Lake, near 
the station of the same name, is noted for its 
large mascalonge. Bear and Turtle Lakes 
are also reachable from this point, and both 
of them possess more than a local reputa- 
tion. Stone Lake is another point attrac- 
tive to anglers who visit the country tribu- 
tary to the Wisconsin Central. On all the 
waters mentioned there are hotels or camps, 
the usual rates being $2 or $2.50 a day. 

The elevation of the Lake Park region of 
Minnesota is the highest between the Mexi- 
can Gulf and Hudson’s Bay, being from 1,200 
to 1,700 feet above sea level. The summer 
climate is superb, since the dryness of the 
atmosphere prevents the heat from being 
oppressive, and the nights are always re- 
freshingly cool. It is a beautiful country 
diversified with groves and prairies, its waters 
are clear and cold, and are bountifully 
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stocked with the various species of game 
fish — bass, pickerel, pike and mascalonge. 
Among the points on the Northern Pacific 
which anglers may visit to their profit and 
pleasure may be mentioned the following: 
Battle Lake, Clitheral, Detroit, Deerwood 
and Perham, all possessing good hotels, 
where the charges are moderate and arrange- 
ments for boats and guides may be made. 

Within the last year or two the Minne- 
sota & International and the Big Fork & 
International Falls Railways have opened 
up the Rainy Lake region on the Canadian 
boundary. ‘This section is really a continua- 
tion of the Lake Park region to the north- 
east, and the building of this railway opens 
to anglers a virgin territory of great promise. 
From International Falls on the Minnesota 
side of Rainy River, or from Fort Frances 
on the Canadian side, much desirable ter- 
ritory is accessible to those who enjoy camp 
life in a fresh from the hand of 
Nature. There is a daily train service from 
St. Paul and Minneapolis 

The experience of anglers has been that 
the unexpected spot is the place where you 
catch your trout. Where everyone goes. 
game 1s and the trout streams are 
whipped barren. For instance, a correspond- 
ent reports that, acting on a slight hint, he 
dropped off at Buford, twenty-seven miles 
west of Cheyenne on the main line of the 
Union Pacific, found good accommodations 
and prospected the valley. A typical moun- 
tain stream, not more than six feet wide 
anywhere, gave him a few days’ first-class 
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sport. The little rivulet was simply alive 
with the gamest trout he had ever en- 
countered. 

Laramie, Wyo., a healthy, wideawake town 
of 9,000 people, does not, at first sight, prom- 
ise much as a trout fishing station, save only 


that the state fish hatchery is located there. 
But, all the same, Laramie is one of the 
very best points in the entire West for a 
true sportsman. All of the famous fishing 
grounds of far-famed Wyoming are acces- 
sible, as well as the numberless trout streams 
of northern Colorado. The easy accessibility 
of fine fishing grounds, using Laramie as 
headquarters for an outfitting and starting 
renders that town a peculiarly pleasant 
resort for fishermen. It is needless to say 
that the angler will find every luxury and 
convenience at any of the numerous hotels. 
Space will not permit a detailed description 
of the numerous fishing districts, for “their 
name is legion.” Any sort of desired ar 
rangement can be made at Laramie, from 
the organization of a grand hunt after big 
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game to the outfitting of a quiet party of 
two who want only a trout stream—and trout. 

There is superb trout fishing in the Sar- 
atoga district, reached in twenty-four miles 
from Walcott (a station on the Union Pa- 
cific, 153 miles west of Cheyenne) by the 
Saratoga & Encampment Railway. The 
Platte River here is at its best, both for 
scenery and sport, coming cold and pure from 
the very breast of the mountains, rushing 
through a wild canon, and fed by number- 
mountain brooks. Ample accommoda- 
tions can be found at Saratoga, at the Wolff 
Hotel and others. 


The Gulf Coast 


The early spring is a most delightful sea- 
son in southern Texas—a glorious season of 
which one never tires of telling when its 
delights have once been known. Disagree- 
able heat is never felt until June is well ad- 
vanced, and even then it is so tempered 
by the fresh breezes from the Gulf as to 
be scarcely noticeable. But in April and 
May, when the uncertainty of winter weather 
‘s no longer to be reckoned with, when forest 
and prairie are robed in the full glory of 
spring, and the air is sweet with the breath 
of a myriad of flowers, life on the Gulf 
Coast is a veritable sojourn in paradise. 
Resident sportsmen are also well aware of a 
fact not generally known to the Northern 
visitor, that the fishing is better in spring 
than in winter. It is only natural that such 
should be the case, but we have come to 
look upon Southern trips and Southern an- 
gling as only for the colder months. In 
May the fishing is particularly good all along 
the Gulf Coast. People from the interior 
towns swarm by the thousands to fish from 
the Galveston piers, and from every little 
coast town fleets of fishing craft beat out 
to the neighboring grounds and return heav- 
ily laden. Tarpon Beach, near Brownsville, 
Tex., at that season proves a right to its 
name, for the sunlit waters are troubled by 
the “silver king’s” gambols as he spreads 
terror in the schools of lesser fish, and the 
angler who aspires to his capture need not 
fear disappointment. A great place this 
Tarpon Beach, with its fishing and hunting 
and boating, its ninety miles of automobile 
speedway as smooth and hard as a floor, and 
its controlling club of 800 life members. It 
is a great place, and in a great country, and 
as a sportsman it will pay you to know all 
about both, especially at this season of the 
year. Write for a descriptive booklet to 


less 


the Texas Tarpon Club, 838 First National 
3ank Building, Chicago, Tl, 











DESTROYING GAME ENEMIES 


BY DAVID S. MARCOS. 
Fourth Paper 

I have so far spoken of the domestic 
animals which are destructive to game, and 
have given them precedence over vermin in 
calling attention to their evil-doing, because 
it would seem that they should be the most 
easily controlled. The dog or cat proved 
guilty of misdeeds can be killed or con- 
strained of its liberty—a few minutes or 
hours settle everything satisfactorily. But 
where all clues plainly point to a fox or 
a mink as the prime mover in tragic hap- 
penings, it is not so easy to secure an arrest 
and conviction. 

In the first place, when a grouse or a 
rabbit or a deer is found dead in the woods 
with no visible marks of bullets or shot, 
it is a chance if the discoverer is well enough 
versed in woodcraft to patch together from 
the evidence before him a history of the 
killing. Possibly he identifies the telltale 
tracks and wishes that he might have “been 
around” at the time of their making; but 
now that the thing has been done, what is 
the use of worrying about it? Such forest 
tragedies have occurred every day since the 
world began. Always the strong has preyed 
upon the weak, and carnivorous animals 
have killed that they might live. Such was 
the primal order of things, and even now 
too many of us are slow to interfere in its 
workings, probably not so much from re- 
luctance as from the feeling that we can 
accomplish nothing. Yet all of progress the 
world has ever known was brought about 
in the face of this same feeling—that we 
had best make the most of things as they 
are, rather than meddle with so-called fixed 
and immutable laws of Nature. 

But to proceed: When we are able to 
fix the guilt in a case of game murder, how 
many of us can say with reasonable cer- 
tainty that we will bring the offender to 





justice? In some of the old countries, such 
as England and Germany, there are men 
who have made a life study of the destruc- 
tion of vermin, but in America they are 
few. We have plenty of trappers, but their 
methods are haphazard; they have no ob- 
ject save the securing of marketable furs, 
cover a great deal of territory in their op- 
erations, and leave very much to chance. 
Where they find “sign,” they set their traps— 
and if they catch anything, they are suc- 
cessful. Where the European gamekeeper 
determines upon the death of some game 
destroyer and studies its habits until the 
desired end is attained, the American trapper 
“takes what comes easy” and is content. 
It may be said, however, that the gamekeeper 
has the advantage of prosecuting his labors 
at all seasons, dealing with the immature 
vermin as well as that which has attained 
to the wariness of maturity. 

Justly or otherwise, the fox is generally 
accorded pre-eminence among game de- 
stroyers, possibly because his fondness for 
domestic poultry has made people talk about 
him when they might have preferred dis- 
cussing other subjects. Then, too, as an 
object of pursuit by sportsmen, he has been 
kept prominently in the public eye by the 
writers of prose and verse; and he is also 
the most wileful of quadrupeds and hardest 
to get into a trap. Foxes are found pretty 
generally throughout the United States, and 
are more numerous than the uninitiated 
would imagine to be the case. But they 
need not be so overly plentiful to make 
their presence noticeable, for foxes are car- 
nivorous, and prefer their meat freshly 
killed, though when starved to it they will 
accept even flesh that is decayed, just as 
they will sometimes eat fish and insects. 
Their keenness of scent is of immeasurable 
aid in hunting and trailing game, and they 
range wider than other of its four-footed 
destroyers; hence they are in a way the 
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most destructive. In hilly country they travel 
much on the highest ground, and, like deer, 
have their regular “crossings.” Perhaps the 
easiest way to kill them is with dog and 
gun. Certainly, it is hardly worth while 
attempting to trap a fox unless one is thor- 
oughly up to the game. The most experi- 
enced of trappers often find all their arts 
apparently of no avail; but here, as in all 
other cases, human ingenuity, if backed by 
persistence, must eventually prove its su- 
periority over brute instinct and wariness. 

In setting a trap for a fox, you must 
count upon the necessity of removing all 
signs or scents which can arouse his sus- 
picions. There must be nothing around the 
trap that does not look as though Nature 
had placed it there; and the trap itself must 
be hidden. And you must guard against 
scent as well as sight. Old trappers have 
a way of smoking a trap, or smearing it 
with grease, or boiling it with hemlock 
boughs, but all these methods of killing the 
human scent are good only when they are 
judiciously employed. We may take it for 
granted that a fox knows there are proper 
places to look for grease or the odor of 
smoke or hemlock, and, if he catches a 
whiff of them where they don’t belong, he 
will likely investigate with considerable 
caution. Set a trap in the ashes of a camp- 
fire, baited with a_ sprinkling of camp 
scraps, bones, etc., and a fox may nose around 
the spot for two or three nights before he 
accepts the feast spread for him. Hide 
your trap in a bed of chaff packed down 
hard—but not with the hands—and two or 
three rains may fall before the temptation 
of a liberal scattering of meat will induce 
a fox to risk digging in the heap for buried 
treasure. He must take his own time for 
investigation. On a runway you can set 
your trap in a hole dug of the right size, 
put a big leaf over it and cover with fine 
dirt; you can also set traps in the snow, or 
in springholes or in the edge of a stream. 
The essential thing is to leave all surround- 
ings as you found them, and free from the 
taint of your own scent, and it is readily 
seen that the water set is easiest made, for 
the reason that you can work in the water 
altogether—and water leaves no scent. Use 
a trap big enough to hold the game—a No. 
2 Newhouse—and it is better to attach a 
drag or iron grapple to the chain than to 
fasten it solidly to any object, for the fox 
will be less liable to pull his foot loose or 
break the chain. 

Judgment and a knowledge of the habits 
of the fox are needful in selecting a spot 
for your trap; when it is properly set, all 
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depends upon having the right sort of bait. 
Any kind of meat will answer, the more 
odorous the better. Old trappers agree that 
foxes are especially fond of skunk meat, but 
the flesh of muskrats or house cats answers 
nearly as well. Trappers are also unanimous 
in advocating the use of some sort of “scent,” 
which may be made of skunk or muskrat 
chopped fine and set in a glass jar in a 
warm place until “right”; though more fre- 
quently it is secured from the scent glands 
of the female fox, or the skunk or muskrat. 

Farmers say that a crop properly planted 
is half made. So in fox trapping, it is the 
preparatory work that counts. First es- 
tablish to your satisfaction the exact lo- 
calities most frequented, give plenty of time 
to selecting the right place for your trap, 
set it properly, and see that the bait is as 
irresistible as it can be made. Then await 
results, and don’t get impatient. If you 
know the trap is in the right place, you will 
gain nothing by moving it—to-morrow, next 
week or next month. Renew the bait if 
necessary, but keep as far away from the 
trap as practicable on your daily visits—and 
leave the rest to the fox. 

(To be continued.) 


WORDS OF ENCOURAGEMENT 

I stmp_y wish to congratulate you on your 
“game preservation” campaign. When Mr. 
Huntington’s plan, or the “Huntington idea” 
was first mentioned to me, I admit I did 
not look upon it with much favor. I con- 
sidered it “un-American,” but I was con- 
verted—not so much from reading the well- 
founded arguments which have been pub- 
lished in support of the idea as from my 
own observations afield—and I am now 
heartily in accord with your views. 

I think I could distinguish in your last 
editorial a note of disappointment, a fear 
that your campaign had not accomplished 
its high object. Banish the thought. In 
advocating these theories or principles you 
have advanced, you have naturally crossed- 
scent on the old established “American idea,” 
and it will be slow work to convert our peo- 
ple. I speak from my own experience. 

Nevertheless, your campaign has not been 
without result. On the other hand, your 
articles have attracted the attention and 
caused the argument necessary to the launch- 
ing of a new idea. I know this to be the 
case in this vicinity, where I have heard 
innumerable arguments upon them, and know 
of a number of converts in my own circle 
of acquaintances. 

The American people are slow to accept 
reforms, which, in ignorance of their true 
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significance, they are liable to term “un- 
American” or “class legislation,” but they 
are susceptible to education, and that is 
what we are in for now—education of the 
sportsman on one hand, the farmer on the 
other, and bringing them together on the 
common ground of self-interest. The work 
you have done has started the ball, and you 
have no cause for disappointment. I, for 
one, wish to congratulate you on your success. 
St. Paul, Minn. H. H. Parkhouse. 


THE WARDEN’S VIEWPOINT 

T am interested in the propagation and pro- 
tection of game and fish, and propose stock- 
ing about twelve acres on the head-waters of 
Trout Creek, making two ponds on my prem- 
ises, and also closing the trout stream of 
Canaan Center and its tributaries for two 
years after September 1, 1909, planting some 
8,000 fry from the state hatchery. There are 
many good articles in your magazine on game 
legislation and the propagation of game. As 
a special game protector my experiences 
might give your correspondents ideas—good 
or bad. A plain statement of facts is some- 
t'mes more satisfying than what we can see 
of a subject through a spyglass. The co- 
operation of land owners and_ sportsmen 
would bring about obedience to the laws, and 
the enforcement of laws. Awarding damages 
for crops destroyed by game would be help- 
ful here. There should be prompt arrest and 
conviction of illegal gunners and trappers, 
who often in one season will kill $200 or $300 
worth of birds—they are worse than vermin 
and the other natural game enemies, which it 
should be our business to kill. In this town 
this winter more than 100 foxes and 500 
skunks have been killed. 

The courts of country justices help very 
little in protecting game, for various reasons. 
They will interest themselves in the cause 
when it has been made popular. When sports- 
men unite with the land owners, then we will 
have propagation and protection for game. 
Ihe farmers now show indifference because 
they have been made to believe that sports- 
men are their enemies, When deer are dev- 
astating their rye, oats and buckwheat, and 
they have no redress because there is no ap- 
propriation to cover such damages, are farm- 
ers going to help an officer secure evidence 
that deer have been killed out of season? 
Will they help protect the game that induces 
irresponsible city gunners to come here and 
break the laws? 

The law against deer hounding is a good 
one if enforced. Two convictions put a stop 
to dogs running at large here, but I am 
cursed every day for helping to secure them. 


That is my principal pay. The hunting li- 
cense law has done away with much of the 
hunting by aliens and boys. Here again I 
get my damning, but the law is respected. 
Trespass laws are desirable but hard to en- 
force, because the farmers stand alone. Le- 
galize the marketing of game, and farmers 
and poachers will join in its destruction. 
There is enough of marketing now. For 
years there have been four or five men in 
each town who trap birds and sell them to 
parties in Albany, Pittsfield and Lenox; ana 
where the distance is too great, automobiles 
come around and receive the game at ap- 
pointed places. This is a fact. You may say, 
“Enforce the law!” But how enforce it when 
the resident land owners are your enemies, 
because sportsmen show friendliness toward 
them only when they want to shoot game the 
farmer has fed and protected? 

East Chatham, N. Y. Ciro E. Cadalso. 

[There are two sides to all questions, and 
there seems to be three to that of game pro- 
tection—that of the game warden being least 
often presented. It is comparatively easy to 
make laws, and perhaps easier to denounce 
them as impractical but the man who must 
undertake their enforcement, opposed by prej- 
udice and damned by half-hearted support, 
can be depended upon to write from facts 
rather than theories.] 


FOR A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 

THERE is, at the present time, no per- 
fected national organization of sportsmen in 
the United States. There are a number of 
so-called “national” organizations, but they 
are not constructed on a plan which mekes 
them as great a power as such an organiza- 
tion should prove to be. I have the utmost 
respect for those who have fathered or as- 
sisted in advancing the interests of all pri 
vious national organizations. But I believe 
that the same worthy gentlemen who hay 
given their attention to this movement will 
recognize the plan I offer as being more 
likely to yield results—and certainly more 
representative of the entire country — than 
any existing organization of sportsmen 

Men in all trades and professions, and 
men and women from all walks of life, are 
organized locally and nationally to advance 
and protect their mutual interests. The 
sportsmen of the United States represent a 
class of men in every community, in every 
city, village and hamlet, the majority of 
whom are among the most influential citi 
zens in their respective localities, and they 
are still working single-handed in the in 
terests of fish and game protection. Game 
and fish are becoming scarce, the sources of 
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our water supply and the covers for our 
game are being devastated, and these most 
influential of our citizens have not yet real- 
ized the possibilities which will accrue as a 
result of codperation of endeavor in the mat- 
ter of protecting our forests and increasing 
our fish and game for the benefit of all. 

Regardless of the efforts which have been 
made in the past to perfect a national or- 
ganization of sportsmen, there has never 
been a time when the people of this country 
were so ready to accept such a proposition 
as at the present day. Last year, when Pres- 
ident Roosevelt instituted his conservation 
commission, the entire public was brought 
to a realization of the necessity of some- 
thing radical being done to assure us of a 
continuance of our natural resources. No 
other body of men, capable of being organ- 
ized, are better fitted to support the con- 
servation idea than the sportsmen of the 
United States. 

In every portion of these United States 
there are sportsmen. It is entirely natural 
for men with mutual ideas to band together. 
As a result of this natural tendency, there 
are, scattered throughout the breadth of this 
land, hundreds, and possibly thousands, of 
sportsmen’s clubs, each carrying out the 
principles of fish and game protection ac- 
cording to the best of its ability. In a few 
sections of the country such clubs are united, 
forming state organizations of sportsmen. In 
states where the clubs are working together 
in harmony, all of the clubs and individual 
sportsmen are receiving benefits which were 
impossible while working single-handed. I 
would like to see every sportsmen’s club, 
whether interested in the protection of fish 
or game, trapshooting, field trials or fly- 
casting, all united in each state, working for 
an improved condition of fish and game pro- 
tection. The trapshooters and _ fly-casters 
have, in a large number of instances, separate 
organizations; but who in those clubs are not 
interested in having fish and game conditions 
improved, in order that their skill, acquired 
at practice in their high art, may be put to 
practical use in field and stream? I doubt 
if there are any such. They should see it to 
their advantage, therefore, to be affiliated 
with the clubs working for fish and game 
propagation. Such an affiliation will not, in 
any measure, interfere with the individuality 
of the trapshooting or fly-casting clubs but 
by their being identified with the game and 
protective clubs, combined, making a state 
and national organization, they will have a 
powerful voice in securing legislation which 
will be in the interests of the sport, gener- 
ally, throughout the country, 
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It is the experience where there are state 
organizations, that as soon as a state organii- 
zation is formed and proper publicity given 
to it, all the other clubs in the state are very 
willing to join hands with the broader organ- 
ization. In New York State, there are at the 
present time over eighty sportsmen’s clubs, 
having a membership each of from forty to 
2,800. The largest club of the New York 
State League is the Anglers’ Association of 
Onondaga County, located in Syracuse. Any 
clubs in the country which have not been ac- 
tive and would like some ideas upon which 
to build their organization larger, may be in- 
terested in the Annual Report of the Anglers’ 
Association, which may be had by writing me. 

I would like to get in correspondence with 
some active sportsman in each state who is 
willing to give a little time to the advance- 
ment of this work, and who will eventually 
be the leader of active fish and game protec- 
tion in his state. 

Syracuse, N. Y. Dr. F. S. Honsinger. 


DEFENDS THE FARM DOG 

In THE April issue of FIELD AND STREAM 
David S. Marcos states that the farm dog is 
a game bird destroyer. I beg to differ with 
lim on that point, and I can truthfully say 
that the farm dog does more for the protec- 
tion of game birds than all of the sportsmen 
in New York City. Not one dog in twenty- 
five brought up on a farm will destroy a quail 
or partridge nest, or disturb the eggs. He is 
taught better than to destroy nests, or eat 
eggs. If he were not, he would eat the eggs 
that the hens lay during the summer months, 
when they make their nests mostly in the 
open, on the ground. The farmer and his 
dog do as much for the protection of game 
birds, as the game law. During the past year 
there have been over 100 skunks, twenty-five 
foxes, and thirty minks, besides lots of weas- 
els, owls and hawks killed within « radius of 
three miles of my place, and the farmer's dog 
killed his share. 

Why does the farmer help and encourage 
his dog to kill vermin? Because he knows 
the less vermin the better chance his turkeys 
and hens will have to raise their broods. 


Carlisle, N. Y. A. H. Mickel. 


In Southeastern Alaska the legal season 
for killing deer is now from June 1 to De- 
cember 15, the sale of deer carcasses or ven- 
ison is prohibited except during the months 
of September, October, November and De- 
cember, and the number of deer killed by 
one person during the open season is limited 
to twelve, 
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A FEATURE AT THE SPORTSMEN’S SHOW. 


CERTAINLY 


AUTOMOBILE CAMPING TRIPS 

Wirnin the last year or two, sportsmen 
have come to realize the possibilities of the 
automobile as a factor in extended hunting, 
fishing or camping trips. A motor car brings 
distant localities near, makes those closer by 
more readily accessible, and enables the con- 
veyance of all the equipment required by two 
or three people for as many weeks. With a 
horse vehicle a’*trip of more than twenty 
miles, if one goes prepared for an extended 
stay, practically necessitates being two days 
on the road; with an automobile you can mul- 
tiply that distance by ten and still have day- 
light to spare. 

The management of the recent sportsmen’s 
show in this city decided to accentuate these 
facts by the installment of a feature which 
should be an object lesson to the uninformed, 
and arranged with the sporting goods firm of 
Abercrombie & Fitch to plan and prepare it. 
The camp was located on the main iioor of 
the Garden and was in no sense a trade ex- 
hibit, but as much a feature of the show as 
the swimming tank or the fly-casting pool, 
and attracted general attention. Even the 
photograph here given will bring many read- 
ers to realize how an automobile may be made 
useful when camping season comes around. 


PRACTICAL 

In a recent letter you mention certain 
“camping numbers next summer,” which 
leads me to a suggestion. Ordinarily, mag- 
azines seek to publish “timely” articles. 
Now, my idea of timely articles in sporting 
magazines is this: in the winter we begin 
to plan what we will do next summer; we 
read up on summer camping, get our kit 
together and read catalogues. The timely 
sporting article for cold weather is some- 
thing about warm weather. When sum- 
mer comes, we begin to think about hunting 
in the fall, when it is cooler. On the hottest 
days of summer we think longingly of the 
stories we have read of polar exploration, 
icebergs, etc. No profit in reading camping 
stories in summer. If we are camping we 
don’t need them; if it happens that we can’t 
camp, they are an aggravation. We like 
these stories “out of season,” the same as 
we do fruits and vegetables. 

Of course, I wouldn’t lay this down as a 
hard and fast rule, for we magazine readers 
desire variety in all seasons, but instead of 
having the grand camping number in Au- 
gust, why not have it in February, and have 
the “special hunting number” in August or 
July, when we can’t hunt? 








Don’t think I am criticising, for I am not. 
I have no particular article or magazine in 
mind. I read everything doing in the out- 
door line, in season and out. But I know 
that, in winter, when I seek a mental vaca- 
tion, for instance after retiring at night, the 
visions I conjure up always contain green 
foliage, rippling streams and plenty of nice, 
warm sunlight. On the other hand, hot 
summer nights I hypnotize myself to sleep 
by thinking of trapping, shooting polar bears 
and other shivery sports. I keep a file of 
FIELD AND STREAM beside my bed, so that 
I can get the right atmosphere before tak- 
ing one of my mental vacations. Try it! 

Norwich, N. Y. A. D. Gibbs. 





LONG ISLAND OFFENDERS 

I HAVE been very much interested in the 
various articles in your paper on the pres- 
ervation of game, and I would say that 
just before the season closed I went out to 
Glen Cove, Long Island, after rabbits. Two 
of us got four rabbits and three squirrels, 
but we found fox tracks all through the 
woods. The question naturally arises, how 
much game will a fox destroy, when he 
hunts all the year? Would it not help if a 
bounty were placed on vermin of all kinds 
on Long Island? 

Again, the law says no spring shooting; 
and yet, while fishing last summer at Free- 
port, Long Island, I heard of a man who 
in one day brought in over 200 yellow-legs. 
The method there is to cut off the head and 
legs, and strip the skin off the birds, so that, 
if the game warden should see them, he 
could not tell what kind of birds they were. 
However, the resident has no fear of the 
game warden. It is only the stranger that 
gets caught. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Wm. W. Hulst. 

OREGON CLOSE SEASONS 

SpoRTSMEN in Oregon are pleased with 
the new laws enacted by the legislature 
for the protection of big game, water-fowl, 
upland birds and game fish. A summary 
of the close seasons follows: 

Beaver, until January 1, 1920; buck deer, 
November 1 to August 1; female deer, at 
all times; spotted fawn, at all times; elk, 
August 1 to September 1; mountain sheep 
and antelope, at all times; silver gray squir- 
rel, January 1 to October 1; ducks, Feb- 
ruary 15 to October 15; geese and swan, 
March 1 to October 1; honker geese, March 
1 to September 1; Chinese pheasant (female), 
at all times; Chinese pheasant (male), No- 
vember 15 to October 15; grouse, native 


pheasant or ruffed grouse, November 15 to 
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October 15; prairie chicken, October 15 to 
September 1; sage hen and sage cock, No- 
vember 1 to August 1; quail, November 15 
to October 15; shore and wading birds, 
March 1 to October 1; dove and wild pigeon, 
January 1 to September 15; trout, November 
I to April 1; bass, open at all times; may 
be taken only with hook and line. 





THAT BAIT CONTROVERSY 

AFTER reading the last issue of the Fretp 
AND STREAM in which appears R. H. Davis’ 
very interesting summary of the bait-casting 
question, I must congratulate you upon hav- 
ing so effectually aroused and held the in- 
terest of all your angler readers during the 
long winter months. To the angler the win- 
ter is simply a long, unpleasant lapse of time 
between the closing of the bass season in the 
fall and the opening of the trout season in 
the spring. It is a long period of impatient 
waiting and enforced idleness, during which 
he turns eagerly toward anything that relates 
to his favorite pastime. If he can’t go fish- 
ing he can at least read about the experiences 
of others, and perchance find joy in writing 
the story of his own happy days by lake and 
stream. Surely those fortunate enough to 
have read the FiELD AND STREAM during the 
past winter have not suffered the usual dreary 
tedium of dragging days and endless nights, 
and now that the spring has come we can all 
a-fishing go. The following fantasy was 
penned in the spirit of the season and if you 
think it will interest the boys, put it in: 

The way of the transgressor is indeed 
hard, but the finish of the mediator is twice 
as hard and a blamed sight swifter. The me- 
diator has the happy faculty of diverting the 
attention of the combatants from each other 
and constituting himself the object of their 
united efforts in the way ‘of mud-slinging 
and brickbat-tossing, with the result that he 
either takes to the tall timber or is put away 
with a short arm jolt to the ribs, supple- 
mented by a tap from a black-jack on the 
base of the cerebellum. For this reason there 
are not many hankering after the job, and al- 
though “blessed are the peacemakers,” the 
profession is never overcrowded. 

There were three reasons, however, that 
induced me to take up the olive branch and 
wave it between the disputants in the Arti- 
ficial versus Live Bait controversy. Firstly, 
secondly and thirdly—as old Parson Smith 
was wont to expound the scriptural doctrine: 
no man, particularly an angler, should call 
his brother a liar lest the little word assume 
the propensities of a boomerang and accom- 
plish his own destruction; furthermore, al- 
though it has never been proven that Ananias 
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was an angler, the subject is one which all 
anglers will do well to avoid; also, when dis- 
sension occurs within the family circle, the 
public is always invited in to see the fun and 
inspect the family skeleton. So shut the door, 
brothers, shut the door; then, like the squared 
circle, the proposition has four sides, four 
right angles and no end. Why argue? 

From experience, I knew both parties were 
correct in their major premises, but it ap- 
peared about as easy to convince them of the 
fact as to prove that a mule with two left 
hind feet could be made to plow a straight 
furrow. The thing could be done, but how? 
Like an inspiration the answer came: ap- 
point a committee of arbitration and invite 
the participants to submit their cases, agree- 
ing to accept the ruling of the tribunal as 
final. Uncle David and Editor Barnes con- 
sented to serve on the committee, and Uncle 
Dave was given the chair by right of senior- 
ity, popularity and general ability. Then in 
my capacity of secretary, I wrote to the prin- 
cipals and requested their appearance at the 
offices of the FreLp AND STREAM upon a cer- 
tain day, to establish their claims before the 
Board. In a few days the answers came, 
both arriving by the same mail and both 
strangeiy similar in the character of their 
contents: 

From R. H. Davis: Would like nothing bet- 
ter than to go a few more rounds with the 
De ctor, under the auspices of the committee, 
but having just received a telegram from Maine 
saying that the ice is expected to go out any 
day now, I really can’t spare the time. Me 
for the trout. Tell Doc if he wants to know 
what real fishing is, to mosey up our way about 


the first of June ard we'll lead him to it. 

In haste. 

From Dr. DeHoff: Your plan for settling 
the artificial bait argument is a very good one, 
and I would gladly accede to it but for the fact 

rat I am suffering from a severe attack of 
hassillitis. 1 am preparing to take the fonti- 
nalis treatment (not the regular Keeley or 
water cure) until the opening of the bass sea- 
son, sO cannot possibly come to New York as 
you suggest. I wish that R. H. Davis would 
try throwing around his wooden friends up 
here. Probably a couple of weeks’ hard work 
without any results would result in his con 
version. Veritas prevalebit. Here’s bending my 
right elbow. 


Now what do you think of that? The 
spring had stepped in and upset all my cal- 
culations. 

Despondently I sank back in my chair to 
consider the next move in the campaign, 
when the date on one of the letters attracted 
my attention and brought me to my feet with 
a jump. What! April 12th? Holy mackerel! 
then this must be the 13th, one, two and rsth. 
Whew! 

Hastily writing out my resignation, I in- 
closed the two letters and forwarded them to 
the chairman with a short note, stating that 


as hostilities had been suspended for an in- 
definite period, I considered it best to devote 
all my time and attention to other pressing 
business matters. To-morrow morning I am 
going to take my pen out in the garden and 
plant it in a nice, sunny spot, where perhaps 
it will grow into something useful, a trout 
rod for instance and then——coop LUCK. 
New York City. John W. Fisher, Jr. 


For several months I have been deeply in- 
terested in the lively discussion that has been 
going on in FieELp AND STREAM concerning 
the general theme of bass baits—Arrtificial 
versus Live Baits. Able articles have been 
presented on both sides, and all the several 
writers are to be congratulated upon their 
sportsmanlike spirit, the clearness with 
which they state their position and their loy- 
alty to their own viewpoint, each writer sus- 
taining himself, not with merely speculative 
theories, but by speaking out of his personal 
experiences. They are evidently all splendid 
fellows, whom the writer would be glad to 
know personally—DeHoff, Brenner, Stinson, 
Butler, Fisher, Saunders and others. Of 
course, to have the list complete we need also 
the names of J. C. Davis and R. H. Davis. 
If these gentlemen could come together dur- 
ing the coming fishing season, each adhering 
rigidly to his own chosen bait or lure, all to- 
gether fishing first some of these Northern 
lakes, then some of the rivers mentioned 
in former articles which have appeared in 
FIELD AND STREAM, what an exceedingly in- 
teresting time there would be! By fishing 
first the lakes and then the rivers, there 
would probably be the advantage of evening 
up things to the complete satisfaction of 
everybody. Incidentally, however, it might 
result in a few more converts to the artificial 
lures, and possibly James Heddon & Sons 
might be compelled to build still another new 
factory, or some other manufacturer of arti- 
ficial lures might have an increase of trade. 
Moreover, what a relief would be afforded 
the poor little bait-fish, frogs, helgramites, 
grasshoppers, crayfish, crickets, angle-worms, 
etc.! 

Of the many common-sense articles writ- 
ten, that of Mr. Fisher, Jr., in the December 
number is worthy of mention, though I do 
confess that it would be hard for the writer 
to surrender—even on the rivers named in 
that article—the Dowagiac lures, especially 
the “Expert” No. 200, floating bait. As to 
the answer to the question, “Why does the 
bass take the wooden bait?” I care very 
little. The thing that most interests me is 
the fact that he does take it, and that there 
are many times when it seems to be almost 
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the only thing he will take. And this is true 
not only of the “virgin waters” referred to 
by one writer, but also of waters much 
fished. 

Living as a pastor here in the Adirondacks, 
the writer enjoyed the opportunity last year 
of fishing in quite a number of lakes, all well 
patronized, and with the result that every 
one in which bass are found, yielded ample 
returns to the efforts made with the above 
named floating lure. Perhaps readers of 
FIELD AND STREAM would be interested in a 
few illustrations. The writer accepted an in- 
vitation to accompany a gentleman to one of 
The Four Ponds, taking, as is his custom, a 
variety of lures, but with his mind especially 
set on the “Expert.” The host of the occa- 
sion proposed fishing at a certain place, in 
deep water near shore, tied to a long floating 
log; grasshoppers to be used as bait. This 
being agreed to, we took a long sweep around 
so as to come up behind the log very quietly, 
where we tied, instead of dropping anchor. 
My friend sat with his back to me, and with 
all diligence we fished for some time. Dead 
silence reigned, as there was “nothing doing.” 
Finally, the writer quietly removed the baited 
hook, replacing it with the “Expert.” The 
five-foot, five-ounce rod being in hand, the 
cast was made out toward the center of the 
lake with as little splash as possible, perhaps 
not over sixty feet from the boat. Almost 
instantly there was a great splash and the 
fight was on vigorously. My friend looked 
around amazed, and said, “What is that? 
What have you got on there? What did you 
catch that fellow on?” “Oh,” I coolly re- 
marked, “On a little piece of wood.” After 
having landed this one, weighing perhaps two 
pounds or a little more, it was suggested that 
we move down along the shore of the lake. 
Keeping out about seventy-five or 100 feet 
from shore, another cast was made just be- 
yond the log. Result: another fine bass. A 
few more strokes of the oar, and my friend 
said, “Look right over there near that rock 
on shore. Do you see the air bubbles com- 
ing up?” To which I replied, “Do you mean 
that you want me to pulla bass out of there?” 
Away went the “Expert” so that the line 
would draw directly through the middle of 
the bubbles. Another splash, another fight 
to a finish, another fish in the landing net. 
On down the shore we went. It was here a 
bass and there a bass, till, fully satisfied, we 
turned toward home, my good friend re- 
marking, “Well, I thought I knew how to 
catch fish, but I have learned something to- 
day.” 

Another occasion, another friend, another 
lake. At noon we stepped into a canvas boat. 
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It was the first time the writer had ever seen 
Russet Pond. To my host I said, “Five or six 
bass before dinner.” Down the west side, 
across the south end, rowing, casting, waiting 
in hope; but no fish. I said, “Remember that 
even with live bait you do not always locate 
the bass at first. Take me over to the east 
side near those floating logs, along up by the 
rocks and lilies.” Away we went, and away 
went the “Expert.” Like a flash the lure dis- 
appeared for an instant; then up into the air 
it shot, with a bass holding fast to it, or being 
held by it, and the first tussle of the day was 
on. We tried again and again, history re- 
peating itself, till we had five large bass, and 
then we went to dinner. 

Still another lake. Five campers working 
hard with live bait, fishing from morning 
until the afternoon had nearly been used up. 
The net result of their day’s effort had been 
one little bass, of about three-quarters of a 
pound. At this time their pastor, the writer, 
made a call, by invitation. Of course, to 
make that call, it was necessary to have that 
short casting rod and the “Expert.” In a few 
minutes, accompanied by two of the campers, 
he found himself out near some lily pads. 
Weil, that bait was regarded as a curiosity, 
and it devolved upon the guest of the occa- 
sion to “demonstrate” its possibilities. In 
about the time it requires to relate it, the 
demonstration was made complete, a fine 
large bass had been safely landed after a 
fierce fight, and we were just in time for the 
call to tea. Now, none of these lakes were 
“virgin waters.” Nor were they all shallow. 
The episode at the floating log was in water 
ten or twelve feet deep, if not more. Ordi- 
narily, however, this particular bait, as has 
been affirmed by others, is most successful in 
water not over six or eight feet deep. 

A FIELp AND STREAM writer has maintained 
that fishing with the Dowagiac or Shakes- 
peare lures is not scientific. Is that so? Let 
him try it in the most approved fashion, and 
see how it works. Let him make a cast of 
only seventy-five feet, aiming for one little 
spot just between two or three lily pads and 
let him so cast that his lure will strike the 
water with a muffled splash, so as to scarcely 
be heard, and then let him say whether there 
is any science in this kind of fishing. Much 
might be said about the value of the under- 
water baits, but there is not space or time. 
The writer’s pet lure, however, is the one 
mentioned above. Yet he would not go fish- 
ing with that alone, ordinarily. There are 
times when those using live baits require a 
large variety of live baits. So it is well, and 


is the writer’s practice, to have several arti- 
ficial lures—-Dowagiac, Hildebrandt, Jamison, 
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Rangeley Lake, and others, all good baits, 
though the writer has not carefully tested 
them all in a comparative way—having been 
kept so busy landing bass with the “Expert.” 
Thus much is written for the help and en- 
couragement of fellow-sportsmen, and for 
that alone, the manufacturers of the above- 
named baits knowing nothing whatever about 
the writing of this article. The use of arti- 
ficial baits is far more humane, generally 
much more successful, requires much less 
labor in getting ready for the fishing trip, 
and finally, is as fully scientific and as de- 
lightfully engaging as any other kind of 
fishing. 

Mineville, N. Y. Arthur Requa. 

Your series of letters on Live vs. Artifi- 
cial Baits, and especially that of L. G. Saun- 
ders in your March issue, impels me to put 
in my two cents also. And first to qualify 
myself as an expert: I have cast with arti- 
ficial lures entirely for some years past, and 
last season fished 340 hours, changing my 
lure 391 times and using fifty-three baits in 
all, so I can at least speak from experience. 

I agree with Mr. Saunders that, if getting 
fish is all of fishing, year in and year out, 
live bait will get more fish, especially as its 
use allows still fishing and slow trolling, 
both of which I consider successful methods 
but much too “pokey” for yours truly. I also 
agree with him that the minnow, as usually 
sold, with its three or even five triangles, is 
decidedly unsportsmanlike, being unfair to 
the fish, almost sure death to small ones 
which we would prefer to return, and pro- 
ductive of much wear and tear on landing 
nets and temper. 

For this reason, the Dowagiac and all sim- 
ilar lures seem to me to be not really prac- 
tical, as they are too '!ong to be used with 
only a hook at the end, and single hooks on 
the sides cannot be so adjusted as to hold 
the fish when they strike. I have found that 
I can get most sport by using a spoon (any 
kind will do; their name is legion) with a 
large fly on a single hook as a trailer. Not 
that the fly will prove more effective than 
the salt pork spoken of by Mr. Taylor, but 
it is a great deal cleaner and more pleasant 
to handle, and by attaching it with a split 
ring it can be readily changed and the lure 
varied at will. 

Further, if you are fishing in weedy waters, 
it is very simpte to tie a wire weed-guard 
on your fly and cast away joyously in the 
thick of them. Of course you will have to 
weight your lure somewhat in order to cast 
it from a free-running reel, but this can be 
easily dome to the individual taste by at- 


taching a dipsey sinker to one of the rings 
of the swivel. 

If our live-bait friends will try this 
method, 1 do not say they will get more fish, 
but, with no minnow bucket or live bait car 
to bother and a kit that will easily fit one’s 
pocket, they will have a simpler, cleaner 
sport and torture no living creature unnec- 
essarily. Mr. Saunders refers us to Izaak 
Walton, but Izaak never heard of bait cast- 
ing with a short rod and free-running reel— 
and if this be treason, make the most of it. 

Edward Farnham Todd. 

New York City. 


I am always interested in what is said 
about live and artificial baits. Although I am 
only an amateur I have my ideas and hob- 
bies, as all who fish do, but I do agree fully 
with L. G. Saunders. Give Mr. Bass a chance 
for a meal and in using live baits he is sure 
to win his breakfast once in a while. In bait- 
ing with dobson, I usually tie a collar of silk 
thread around the neck to fasten the hook to, 
and always use No. 3 or 4 sproat hook with 
single gut, 6-foot leader and fine, soft line. 

Windham County, Conn. H. E. Foote. 


A QUERY FOR FISHERMEN 

I tive in Jackson, Tenn., but just now am 
down here on a fishing trip, this being my 
second visit to this point on the Gulf coast. 
I stop at McLean’s, a charming country 
house three miles from the railroad station, 
and fish principally in a short but very 
crooked stream, called Little Rivers, that has 
its source a few miles north of the McLean 
home and runs mostly on their estate, emp- 
tying itself into the Mississippi Sound. The 
tide comes up pretty high, and I stippose af- 
fects the river to its head, and the water 
being quite deep and salt, this stream is the 
home of many salt-water game fish, usually 
furnishing great sport. 

Now, to the main point of this letter. The 
larger part of the catch along this coast is 
composed of two kinds of fish that I have 
never scen named in Fietp AND STREAM, nor 
in any other sporting journal for which I 
subscribe. Neither have 1 seen the names 
of these fish in “The Book of Fish and Fish- 
ing,” by Louis Rhead. In the vernacular 
they are called, respectively, “speckled trout” 
and “redfish,” both living only in salt water. 
The speckled trout has the fins and spots of 
the spotted weakfish as illustrated on page 
50 of Mr. Rhead’s book, also the mouth and 
general contour of the body, but is wanting 
in the graceful curves, especially as the tail 
is approached; nor is there a fork in the 
tail. The speckled trout has a delicate bluish 
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tint or cast along the back and on either 


side, and has a distinct yellow marking 
around the rim of the mouth, inside. Has 
very sharp, needle-like teeth. The redfish 
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done much toward bringing the New York 
State Fish, Game and Forest League to its 
present effective strength. He favors all 
measures looking toward a betterment in 
game and fish conditions, and in 
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ON OPENING DAY 
has a heavier body than the speckled trout, 
and has a decided pink color on the back and 
sides. There are a few spots, from one to 
six or seven, on the sides and tail, like polka 
dots, perfectly round and about three-eighths 
of an inch in diameter. Its mouth is not so 
large as that of the trout. Both are game. 
Will the editor or some reader give the pub- 
lic further information about these two excel- 
lent game and food fishes? 

Bayou Labatre, Ala. F. B. Fisher. 

DOING GOOD WORK 

Tue history of the Anglers’ Association 
of Onondaga, as set forth in the annual 
report of its president, Dr. F. S. Honsinger, 
delivered at the asscciation’s meeting in 
Syracuse, N. Y., March &th, is of interest 
as showing what may be accom- 


his report practically endorses the 
Huntington idea, except that point 
relating to the sale of preserved 
game throughout the year. 

The association experienced a 
serious loss last December through 
the burning of its clubhouse at 
South Bay, Oneida Lake, which 
had been formally opened in the 
latter part of the preceding Au- 
gust. Plans for a new and more 
pretentious building have already 
been prepared, and work on its 
construction will begin early in 
the spring. 

By an association so strong in 
membership as this, such a minor 
task will be soon finished. 





THE CARE OF PUPPIES 

THE question of how to raise strong, 
healthy puppies can be considered profitably. 
It is entirely out of the range of possibilities 
to expect animals which are anemic, suffer- 
ing from any skin disease or chronic disorder 
to produce healthy progeny. 

If you expect to raise healthy puppies, 
first look to the health of the prospective 
sire and dam. Start right, or not at all. 

It is always a good idea to treat for worms 
a bitch that is expected to raise a family, 
not because there is any possibility of a puppy 
inheriting worms from its dam, but because 
a bitch affected with worms is always pass- 
ing thousands of worm eggs. These become 
attached to the bitch’s coat and teats and 
are scattered over the bedding and kennel 





plished through the getting to- 
gether of earnest and persistent 
workers. Nineteen years ago the 
organization was formed with 
eighteen members; to-day it can 
boast a membership of 2,800 men 
banded together for the protection 
of fish and game and the 
birds—the largest club of its kind 
in any city of the world. It has 
long taken the initiative in secur 
ing needful protective laws and 
agitating their better enforcement, 
in educational campaigns to arouse 
public sentiment in favor of game 
protection, and in stocking the 
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waters around Syracuse with game 
Honsinger has 


fish. President 
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floor, so that the puppies of a bitch infested 
with worms, or puppies brought up’ in a ken- 
nel occupied by infected dogs, are almost 
sure to take these eggs into their stomachs 
with the first mouthful of milk they draw 
from their dam. The eggs of the ordinary 
round worm will develop in two or three 
weeks, and in this way the presence of masses 
of worms in suckling puppies is accounted for. 
It is evident, therefore, that, by treating the 
dam for worms two or three weeks before 
she is due to whelp, by washing the kennels 
and sleeping boxes with a strong solution of 
carbolic acid, as well as giving the dam a 
bath a few days before she whelps, rubbing 
precipitated sulphur into her coat and over 
her teats, worms, and the diseases they give 
rise to can be avoided to a great extent. 
Prior to whelping, a bitch should have plenty 
of wholesome food, raw meat being one of 
the very best things that can be given her. 
It is also quite important that a bitch’s food 
contains bone-making material; otherwise the 
bones of her offspring will have too large 
a percentage of gristle, and will fail to attain 
their proper development, displaying a ten- 
dency to rickets. With some of the larger 
breeds, the best food that can be given is 
apparently deficient in bone-making materi- 
als, so that it is advisable to mix with the 
food of all bitches in whelp a proportion of 
precipitated phosphate of lime. The amount 
for a medium-sized bitch, such as a hound 
or a bird dog, is an even teaspoonful, mixed 
with the food once a day during the first 
month, and twice a day during the second, 
and it can be continued during the nursing 
period. 

After puppies are whelped and the dam 
is doing well, too much importance cannot 
be attached to the desirability of leaving 
them alone—that is, after providing for their 
use a warm, dry, quiet and comfortable nest 
free from drafts, and also from flies for one 
or two of these pests will keep a bitch and 
her puppies miserable and sap their vitality 
in a way that interferes with healthy or 
natural growth. When puppies are four or 
five weeks old the subject of weaning can be 
considered. Keep the bitch away from the 
puppies for gradually increasing periods— 
at first an hour a day, then two, three and 
four hours at a time; then allow her to be 
with them for an hour or two in the morn- 
ing, an hour in the afternoon, and all of the 
night, as at this time they require her pres- 
ence to keep them warm. 

It requires two or three weeks’ time to 
wean a litter of puppies. This is one of the 
critical periods of their lives, and the changes 
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in food must be slow and gradual, and the 
effect carefully watched. Milk is, of course, the 
staple diet. Most authorities recommend that 
at this time cows’ milk be diluted one-fourth 
or one-half with water. This is a great mis- 
take; the bitch’s milk is fully forty per cent. 
richer than cows’ milk, and a far more ra- 
tional procedure would be to thicken cows’ 
milk with cream before introducing it to 
suckling puppies. 

To teach puppies to lap milk simply stick 
their muzzles into the pan and allow them 
to lick their noses clean. After this has 
been done a few times, their natural inquisi- 
tiveness will get their noses into the pan, 
and in the course of three or four days 
they will lap milk very industriously. The 
milk can then be thickened with stale bread, 
broken crackers or well-boiled rice. As a 
rule, by the time puppies are six weeks old 
they will lap milk readily, and the more pre- 
cocious will pick out more substantial food, 
such as a crust of bread, and make feeble 
attempts at gnawing it. 

In the course of another week or ten days, 
they will manage to get away with food 
scftened in milk, from this time on becoming 
most voracious, and those thrive best which 
are fed small quantities at frequent intervals 
about every three or four hours, or six times 
a day; puppies which are from three to six 
months old should be fed five times a day, 
and from that time up to a year old or ma- 
turity they require feeding three or four 
times a day. There is no “best” food for 
puppies. Some do better on one thing than 
another, but, as a general working proposi- 
tion, there is nothing like variety. The dog 
may be a member of a carnivorous family, 
but he has been associated with man so long 
that he has taken on many human habits. 
There is no better food in the world for dogs 
than table scraps; that is, meat, bread, gravy 
and vegetables of all kinds. Fat meat, rich 
gravies and pastry are difficult for a dog 
to digest, and must be used accordingly. The 
breakfast foods used so extensively nowadays 
are excellent for dogs. 

Puppies of one litter can be kept together 
until they are four or five months old, after 
which they do much better if separated, or 
kept in pairs, thereby becoming company for 
each other. If possible to do so, allow pup- 
pies complete liberty, so that they may come 
and go as they please; in this way they gain 
confidence in themselves and their constant 
explorations enlarge their knowledge of 
things, stimulate their sensibilities and de- 
velop their mental qualifications. 

W. A. Bruette. 





Last month we talked upon the good that 
could be accomplished by a national associa- 
tion devoted to the conservation 
and protection of game and fish. 
The points advanced were not 
new to our readers, for many 
times in the past the need of such organiza- 
tion has been discussed by sportsmen writers, 
and more than one attempt has been made to 
bring the sportsmen of America together on 
the working basis of a common interest. 
But it was first necessary that there should 
be a general recognition of a common need. 
Conditions were not the same in all states, 
or in different sections of the same state. 
Everywhere there was a growing scarcity 
of fish and game, but in the regions more 
newly settled the inevitable outcome of heed- 
less, wasteful slaughter was not yet seriously 
considered. Poverty is a meaningless word 
to those who have never known want. It 
was easier to believe there would always be 
deer and grouse in the woods and quail 
coveys in the fields, than to forezo the pleas- 
ure of shooting them whenever time and 
opportunity for such sport offered. We 
could feel fraternal sympathy for the sports- 
men of Rhode Island, New Jersey, Ohio or 
any other state wherein the shooting and 
fishing had fallen away below the old-time 
standard; but why should we, as citizens of 
Wyoming or Washington or Minnesota, be 
expected to help in agitating the passage of 
laws we didn’t need and never would need? 
The time had not yet come for organizing 
a national association—so far as we were 
concerned. But it is here now. Never a 
one of us, however heedless of present con- 
ditions, would care to dispute the fact. If 
the game of a state or locality has already 
practically disappeared, it is high time that 
steps were taken toward restocking the 
woods and fields; where its disappearance is 
threatened—which means everywhere—intel- 
ligent and vigorous protective measures 
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should be adopted. 


sportsmen are agreed 
immediate action, it 
should follow that the one 
thing needful is a_ leader 
possessed of initiative and 
the right ideas. In writing 
last month, “we cannot think that an earnest 
and energetic leader would be long in de 
claring himself,” there was no attempt at 
prophecy, but the words were hardly in type 
before the suggested need had been sup- 
plied. Of the various states which now 
have state sportsmen’s associations, that of 
New York is unquestionably the strongest in 
club and individual membership, and it largely 
owes this effective strength to the tireless 
interest and efforts of its president, Dr. F. 
S. Honsinger. He has built upon the policy 
that the basis of organization is the work- 
ing unit, the individual who is to profit by 
the work accomplished. The failure of some 
earlier associations of similar avowed pur- 
pose was due to error in their planning. If 
you build “from the top down,” the stability 
of the foundation must be left largely to good 
luck. To put it more plainly, if we are to 
have a one-man organization, the individual 
who counts is the practical worker in the 
field. The name heading the list of officers 
may be a valuable association asset, but the 
effective fighting strength of an army is in 
its rank and file. Dr. Honsinger believes in 
local game and fish protective clubs, com- 
posed of individuals who will work, singly 
and together, to make the most of local re- 
sources; these clubs to be united into state 
associations, and all amalgamated to form 
the national body. Such an organization 
would be representative of the entire coun- 
try, and in a position to institute and effect 
needed reforms by securing the required 
legislation. The tendency would naturally 
be toward more uniform laws, since all bills 
of merely local importance would be given 
consideration by the state association and 
denied endorsement unless demanded by ex 
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isting conditions. The enforcement of forest, 
fish and game laws would be immeasurably 
assisted, with the moral and active support 
of the association assured to the warden who 
performs his whole duty, and its enmity faced 
by the dishonest or “easy-going” official. We 
would have here an influence more powerful 
than that of the manufacturing concern 
which pollutes trout streams with its factory 
refuse, or of the autocratic lumber company 
which feeds its employes on out-of-season 
venison; more powerful even than the rail- 
road company which disclaims responsibility 
for the forest fires along its tracks. It is 
impossible to over-estimate the good that 
could be accomplished by such a power 
backed by conservative judgment—and the 
will to correct abuses. Promised the sup- 
port of all right-thinking American sports- 
men in the punishment of law-breakers, game 
wardens would not hesitate to act upon in- 
formation received, and the informant need 
no longer dread the covert censure of his 
fellows. The work of the association would 
begin, like charity, at home; the money raised 
by membership fees and dues would be ex- 
pended at home, except for the small fee re- 
quired for membership in the state body; 
and, in return for this, the local club would 
profit from the advice and co-operation of 
thousands of the best informed sportsmen 
in all portions of the country. 
* + + 


The best plea for the forming of such a 
national association is the need of educating 
the public to grasp the im- 

WORK FOR portance of forest, fish and 
ALL OF US game protection. Our last 
president accomplished a 

great deal in this direction, but the’ American 
people are forgetful. In this educational 
work the mission of the local club, and of 
its every member, is to awaken the sleepers, 
to interest the public in the conservation of 
our natural resources, and to preach with- 
out ceasing the doctrine of propagation and 
protection. Each stream or pond stocked 
with fish, each game preserve established, on 
however small a scale, is a step in the right 
direction—a good, long step, for it furnishes 
an object lesson that even the least heedful 
cannot overlook. The man who kills foxes 
and skunks because they are game destroyers, 
will shortly find his neighbors engaged in 
the same necessary work—first the sportsmen 
will take it up, and latterly the farmers 
who do not shoot, and who in the outcome 
will become the association’s enthusiastic 
supporters. There is but one explanation 
for the apathetic unconcern with which the 
American people have looked upon the de- 
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struction of game and the depopulation of 
our once swarming streams, and that is the 
failure to realize with how serious a loss 
we are threatened. Sportsmen and farm- 
ers have been alike culpable in this careless 
neglect of their better interests, and in mak- 
ing good for it they must work together, 
dropping once for all the class prejudice 
which has grown in so many localities into 
an almost impassable barrier between those 
whose friendship should be close and en- 
during. The functions of the state and na- 
tional bodies would be chiefly directive, de- 
ciding upon the legislative needs of the vari- 
ous states and sections, securing the repeal 
of laws that are unnecessarily complicated 
and confusing, supplying the local branches 
with “ammunition” for their educational 
campaign, and seeing that every foot of 
ground gained is properly intrenched and 


garrisoned. 
a * * 


Elsewhere in this issue Dr. Honsinger tells 
of the need of such an organization, briefly 
outlines its possibilities 
SUPPORT THE and asks the co-operation 
MOVEMENT _ of sportsmen in crystal- 
izing his theories into 
achieved facts. We would ask our readers 
to accord his letter a careful perusal. A 
federation of our present fish and game 
protective associations is most certainly de- 
manded by existing conditions, and it is just 
as imperative that we should go still further 
and build up an association as wide as the 
continent and reaching from Canada to the 
Mexican Gulf. The pages of Fietp anp 
STREAM are open to a discussion of the sub- 
ject, and the views of our readers are invited. 
This magazine can claim an early and con- 
tinued interest in such a movement, since so 
long ago as 1896 the better part of its edi- 
torial space was given up to pleas and de- 
mands for the organization of a national 
sportsmen’s league to work for forest, fish 
and game protection, uniform laws, the 
licensing of gunners, the establishment of 
private game preserves, and other measures 
as undoubtedly necessary then as now, many 
of which have since been adopted. It is a 
curious fact that of the code of game laws 
suggested by Charles Hallock, then Editor 
of Firetp AND STREAM, practically all have 
since received legislative endorsement or are 
now generally demanded by the better in- 
formed of our American sportsmen. Stand- 
ing, now as ever, for saneness and modera- 
tion in field sports as opposed to the heedless 
extravagance which makes no provision for 
the morrow, FIELD AND STREAM welcomes 
the revival of interest in this movement. 
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OW that we have a page wherein we 

can open our heart and “talk magazine” 

to subscribers and friends, the wonder 
is how we managed to get along without it 
for so many years. For some reason or 
other the idea obtains that the editorial pages 
of a publication must hold only discussions 
of weighty subjects, and grave, deliberate 
consideration of timely matters and ques- 
tions, supposedly scintillant with crystallized 
wisdom. We must respect the time-honored 
traditions of journalism; but, all the same, 
there were always lots of little matters suf- 
fering to be talked over. We thought so, at 
least, and it appears that our subscribers 
were of the same opinion. 

The Special Prize Competition aunounced 
in this page last month aroused a great deal 
of attention—quite as much as we first ex- 
pected, and just enough to convince us that 
we had originally underrated its possibilities. 
Replics have come in from about every state, 
and a great many from some of them. While 
collectively they speak well for our subscrib- 
ers’ judgment as concerns the comparative 
value of different advertising methods, quite 
a number were apparently written under the 
mistaken impression that the quality of the 
goods advertised was to. be considered, 
rather than the manner of their presentation 
to possible buyers. Others, again, seemed 
based more upon individual prefererces for 
some particular firearm or fishing rod or 
reel, than upon a more general knowledge 
of the many makes and models through the 
study of catalogues and other advertising 
literature. This is perhaps natural, since if 
we have a shotgun or rifle which typifies our 
idea of perfection, it is easy to feel in sym- 
pathy with every word of a description. that 
deals with its good points. But, as above 
stated, the object of the present competition 
is not to learn what manufacturer’s goods 
are most popular, but which one of the many 
advertisers are making the best use of white 
paper and printers’ ink. The advertisement 
of the competition in this issue will increase 
the interest, and we may expect more com- 
prehensive letters from many who first wrote 
us before receiving detailed information as 
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to conditions. The competition is unique in 
the respect that there are absolutely “no 
strings on it’; no cost to the competitor save 
in the time expended in acquainting himself 
with his subject and writing his impressions 
thereon; open to all whether they are or are 
not subscribers to Fretp AND StrREAM. The 
prizes offered are certainly generous—there 
could not be an easier way to earn a $35.00 
shotgun—and if you are not already provided 
with the necessary catalogues, etc., the differ- 
ent manufacturers are willing and anxious 
to supply you therewith upon request. 

No subject ever touched upon by our cor- 
respondents has aroused more general atten- 
tion that that of the comparative values of 
live and artificial baits for bass fishing. With- 
out doubt there are more anglers than gun- 
ners among FIELD AND STREAM’s subscribers, 
because nowadays there are fishing waters in 
many sections of the country where the game 
has disappeared or become so scarce that its 
pursuit holds more of weariness than pleas- 
ure—and nearly everyone who is fond of 
hunting loves fishing as well. Very little ex- 
perience with artificial baits will bring con- 
viction that they are more convenient to use 
than frogs or minnows or other live baits, 
cheaper, more certainly obtained when need- 
ed, and cleaner to handle. Whether they are 
inferior as fish-getters, or just as good, or 
better—these are matters upon which anglers 
disagree. We publish each month a few of 
the many letters from interested anglers who 
frum actual tests of all baits commonly used 
are qualified to say which is best, but, strange- 
ly enough, we find them arrayed “on both 
sides of the fence.” It appears that no bait 
will give like results in all waters, at all sea- 
sons, and under all conditions. And so the 
controversy grows in warmth and interest. 
Next month we shall publish an article by 
Zane Grey supporting the live-bait side of 
the question, though giving artificial lures 
due credit for the good qualities they pos- 
sess. Mr. Grey is a practical angler of wide 
and varied experience, he writes entertain- 
ingly. always, and is never misled by theory 
unsupported by fact. It will pay you to read 


his views on the bait question, 
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claims for them to our notice. 





The purpose of this department is to keep our readers informed concerning the best equip- 
ment for sportsmen, and this regardless of advertising connections with manufacturers or 
Consequently the articles mentioned here are endorsed by us as worthy of purchase 
and use. We especially request manufacturers of new and improved goods to submit their 
Information concerning any article of sportsmen’s equipment 
not mentioned here, will gladly be supplied to our readers upon request. 














PRACTICAL catalogue building is that which 
incorporates with descriptions and prices of 
goods something which wili give the booklet 
a value and insure its preservation. We are 
prompted to this remark by examination of a 
neat and well-illustrated pamphlet sent out 
by James Heddon & Son, Depot 20, Dowa- 
giac, Mich., a portion of it being a very in- 
teresting and instructive treatise on the art 
of bait-casting, written by an angler of wide 
experience. In addition it contains illustra- 
tions of the Dowagiac baits and rods, beauti- 
fully done in colors. A booklet worth read- 
ing, and sent free upon request. 
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cance trips along our Northern 
and Western waterways have but one feat- 
ure sufficiently disagreeable to warrant atten- 
tion when we 
consider _ their 
pleasures. 
{ There has al- 
} ways been more 
than a plenty of 
hard work at 
the portages. A 
canoe is not light to carry for any consider- 
able distance, and the mere necessity of its 
conveyance often compels the hiring of a 
guide, for whom there would otherwise be 
small need. The canoe barrow shown in our 
cut enables one person to do more than the 
work of two in portaging, and it is not even 
necessary to remove the load from the canoe. 
It also permits the canoe owner to save 
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storage expenses when he lives only a 
moderate distance from the water, since he 
can keep his craft at home, and convey it 
to the stream or lake as readily as he can 
walk the distance empty-handed. The wheel 
is twelve inches in diameter, placing the 
weight of the canoe so low that it practi- 
cally balances itself. The device is light, 
yet strong and durable; it is very neat in 
appearance, and when not in use can be 
folded and stowed in the end of the canoe. 
This is one of the things you want to know 
about if you are a canoeist. Write for par- 
ticulars to the Canoe Supply Company, 
Akron, Ohic. 


A WARNING signal, to fully perform its 
duty, should drown every other sound in 
its vicinity—and this claim may safely be 
made for the new electric horn, the Klaxon. 
It is said to cut further through fog, and 
weather, than any 
known. It 


clear 
signal 


carry better in 
other warning 

installed in any 
position desired, 
and its swivel 
mounting per- 
mits turning in 
any direction, so 
that the sound 
is thrown 
straight where 
it is intended to 
go. Under the — 
present strict 
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regulations, it behooves the owner of power 
boats to equip their craft with the best horns 
obtainable, especially since these regulations 


are for their own better safety. The Klaxon 
is made of the deck type to be sounded by 
depressing an electric button, using eight dry 


a six-volt storage battery. The hand 
KKlaxon is operated by turning a crank. It is 

lf-contained, has no attachments, and a five- 
ike enough noise with it 
attention of every boat within 
Another type is made especially 
for automobiles, and will be found admirably 
adapted to the purpose. Descriptive matter 
will be sent on application by the Klaxon 


Company, 1 Madison avenue, New York City 
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Pure Jack Frost fly book has been brought 
out in perfected form and seems to meet th 
requirements of the most exacting angler. 
It is made of sealskin with calfskin lining, 
and has four removable transparent celluloid 
pockets, bound and fastened at one end in 
glove-button style. The capacity is eight 


} 


dozen flies and three dozen leaders. Attached 
to this book is an aluminum box with moist- 
ening pad for flies and leaders in separate 
divisions. This combination folds up in a 
space 614 x 334 x1 inches, and is very light 

in weight 
When you are 
in the stream 
and in a hurry 
to change flies 
or leaders, you 
do not want 
the trouble of 
going into one 
pocket for 
flies, another pocket for fly moistening pad, 
and another pocket for leaders. The Jack 
Frost fly book carries your stock of dry flies, 
moistened flies and moistened 
leaders, all in a small package. Send for 
descriptive circulars to the manufacturers, 
"1. J. Frost & Co., 90 Chambers street, New 
York. 


< 


JACK FROST'S PATENT 
FLY BOOK 
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Goops of Indian manufacture lend them- 
selves readily to the decorating and brighten 
ing of sportsmen’s offices and dens, com- 
bining well with mounted trophies and dis- 
plays of arms to suggest the atmosphere of 
woods, mountains and plains. The list of 
suitable articles is a long one, from Navajo 
blankets to bows, tomahawks and war clubs, 
beaded leather goods and pottery. Meyers’ 
Bazaar, 27 Front street, Mt. Clemens, Mich., 
carries a full line of such goods, and also 
Mexican curios, drawn work and India silks 
If there is some especial thing in these lines 
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that you have failed to find elsewhere, you 
will profit by getting in correspondence with 
this establishment. 

SoMETHING wholly novel in the way of a 
one-man vehicle is the New Era autocycle, 
manufactured by the New Era Gas Eng‘ne 





Company, Dayton, Ohio—the first machine of 
its kind to be placed on the market. It 
has no pedals, the motor being started by 
means of a crank, the same as an automo- 
bile. The motor is free, and the autocycle 
still remains stationary after the motor is 
started until the rider takes his seat and 
places his left foot on the low-speed lever. 
The slow and high speeds, and the brake 
are operated by levers on the footboard. The 
motor is noiseless, having a large muffler, and 
there is little or no vibration. An internal 
expanding brake is another important feat- 
ure. This is a machine that will interest 
all motor cyclists. 


NotHiNnG has been so ardently desired by 
the woodsman who travels light, carrying his 
outfit on his back or by pack mule or canoe, 
as has been a tent which would occupy small 
space, weigh next to nothing, and be readily 
set up without poles and. guy ropes. The 
shelter tent, here illustrated, more 
nearly suits this description than anything 
yet offered. Wherever a tree can be found 
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with a limb higher than the tent’s peak, one 
man can set up the George tent in a min- 
ute; and once erected, no matter how much 
it rains, there are no guy ropes to loosen— 
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nothing to take you out in the weather. The 
total weight of tent is about five pounds; 
less, if the material is balloon silk, which is 
absolutely water and mildew proof. This 
tent is now offered for the first time, but 
an immediate demand is assured. Write for 
descriptive circulars and prices to the manu- 
facturers, Gordon & Ferguson, St. Paul, 
Minn, 





THE equipment of arms and ammunition 
for the Roosevelt Smithsonian African expe- 
dition embraces guns suitable for shooting 
all kinds of game, from birds and small ani- 
mals to the big and dangerous armor-skinned 
rhino. For hunting the latter, the party will 
rely on Winchester .405 calibre repeaters, 
known as the Model 1895, which will shoot 
a steel-patched bullet through about fifty 
inches of pine wood, or a half-inch steel 
plate, and no animal living can withstand a 
shot from one of these guns. For less dan- 
gerous game, rifles of the same make and 
model, but handling .30 Government cart- 
ridges, will be used. For small animals, the 
party is provided with Winchester .22 cali- 
bre automatic rifles. These guns are reloaded 
by the recoil, it being necessary only to 
pull the trigger for each shot. For birds, 
Winchester repeating shotguns, 12-gauge, 
shooting six shots, will be used. These re- 
peaters are calculated to stand rough, hard 
usage, as they bear the stamp of approval of 
the United States Ordnance Board for 
strength, safety and reliability. A big as- 
scrtment of Winchester ammunition of vari- 
ous kinds and sizes was provided for the 
different guns, making the equipment com- 
plete in every detail. 


WE were illustrate the Michigan “life-like” 
minnow, which during the brief time it has 
been in use has proven a killer for all sorts 
of game fish. The distinctive features are 
the jointed tail and the three-bladed pro- 
peller, which in its operation causes the flexi- 
ble body to wiggle in imitation of a live 





minnow swimming. The hooks are easily 
detachable and cannot possibly tangle or in- 
terlock, as they cannot swing forward. Beau- 
tifully finished with a special waterproof 
finish, and all spinners and hooks heavily 
nickeled to prevent rusting. In a variety 
of colors to adapt it to different waters and 
species of fish. Made by Adolph Arntz, 26 
Western avenue, Muskegon, Mich. 
RaiLroaps build tracks over or under ob- 
stacles in their way, but it was left to 
William Volkel, of Perrysville, Ind., to solve 
a newer problem of somewhat similar nature: 
“How could he keep the cattle inside the 
fence if the gate were left open? And how 
could he, without cost of time and trouble, 
run his Holsman automobile in and out of 
the inclosure if the gate were to be kept shut. 
His neighbors and friends could offer no 
helpful suggestions; but Volkel happened on 
the right idea at last, and built what Perrys- 
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ville people now call the “chutes.” He now 
“shoots” them many times a day. The photo- 
graph explains itself. Remembering that the 
wheel channels the greater part of their 
length are but six inches wide, it will be 
understood that they do not offer a thorough- 
fare for cattle. By taking advantage of suit* 
able ground, as where the fence is below 
the road level, such a bridge may be made 
with a very easy grade. 

AnGLERS who use artificial baits will ap- 
preciate the Davis wire snell or fishhook 
coupler, for it permits changing baits as often 
as desired without loss of time, and without 
removing one’s gloves. In addition, it is 
“bite proof,’ which counts for a lot when 
you are dealing with big pike or pickerel. 
The operation of the device is shown in the 
cut. When the loop of wire is disengaged 
the hook or bait is threaded on, and the loop 
then snapped back to its place. A new 


“wrinkle” that must appeal to all fishermen. 
Made by C. G. Davis & Co., 404 Third 
street, Manistee, Mich 

For shooting vermin, target work around 
camp, etc., the Stevens “Visible Loading” 
repeating rifle is about as convenient an 
arm as one could well imagine. The visible 
loading feature is entirely new and so sim- 
ple that it will appeal instantly to the shooter. 
The cartridge is always in sight while being 
fed into the chamber. The magazine tube 


and breech lock are in one piece, with a posi- 
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WHEN you go away on your trip this sum- 
mer, you will probably spend anywhere from 
fifty to a thousand dollars to get into good 





fishing country, secure an outfit, hire a guide 
or two and buy the grub for the party. 
What if you should be taken sick? Suppos- 
ing the greasy foods that you will doubtless 
eat, the bad water you will drink, or the 
wettings you will get should lay you up with 
an attack of fever or tonsilitis, or bowel 
trouble; can you imagine yourself lying there 
in camp in pain, unable to move about, with 
no doctor within miles, and the golden days 
of your vacation slipping by without enjoy- 
ment, and all the money you have spent 
“going to the bad?” It is impossible to take 
a large chest of medicines with you to meet 
such an emergency, but it is certainly ad- 
visable to be prepared, and it seems to us 
as if the sportsmen’s medicine case shown 
in the illustration should be well worth the 
carrying. It is made by Dr. F. E. Daigneau, 
of 100 St. Paul street, Austin, Minn., just 
the size to fit your pocket, and contains six 
selected remedies for the common ills suf- 
fered by sportsmen in the woods. These are 
not patent medicines, but regular prescrip- 
tions that Dr. Daigneau has found of great 











tive lock, operated by a slide handle. Ham- 
mer always locked while the breech block is 
unlocked. Made in two styles, for .22 short 
and .22 long-rifle cartridges. The latter will 
also handle the .22 short or long, and the 
former the C. B. caps. The barrel for the 
long-rifle cartridge is rifled with one turn in 
16 inches; for the short, one turn in 25 
inches. Twenty-inch round barrel, case- 
hardened frame, varnished stock, rubber butt- 
plate. Made by the J. Stevens Arms & Tool 
Co., Box 5, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





value in his many years’ experience as a 
sportsman. He will be glad to send a descrip- 
tive circular, and, as before intimated, it will 
be well worth your while to get it. To con- 
stantly anticipate sickness may be misery, but 
why not provide against its possible coming? 
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TueE history of the novel craft here shown 
is quite interesting. A Frenchman originated 
the idea, an Englishman improved upon it, 
and it was left to an American to see and 


ported in the case by a rubber collar at the 
neck and a padded spring at the bottom. 
This glass part may be instantly taken from 
the case for cleaning and sterilizing, and if 
accidentally broken it can be re- 
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placed at a very low price. The 
importance of this provision is ap- 
parent, since glass cannot be guar- 
anteed against breaking. Such a 
bottle fulfills its purpose only so 
long as the vacuum is maintained ; 
the Caloris is guaranteed to re- 
tain its vacuum until the glass is 
broken. It will keep liquids hot 
for twenty-four hours, or cold for 
seventy-two hours. Made by the 
Caloris Manufacturing Co., 503 
lifth avenue, New York City. 











teke advantage of its full possibilities. This 
boat—called the Bat—in various trials in 
France, has attained a speed of forty miles 
an hour with a 4o-hp. engine installed. In 
tests on the Detroit River it has surpassed 
this, and when built along speed lines and 
given ample power it should establish new 
records for small craft. As built by the 
Detroit Boat Company, 102 Bellevue avenue, 
Detroit, Mich., the boat may be described 
as a hydroplane, the bottom forming two 
planes with a raise amidships, and with 
slightly rounded bilges. The hull of it is 
cedar; the deck perfectly flat and covers 
all but the cockpit, which is protected by a 
water-tight hood. A so-hp. motor turns the 
acro-propeller at the bow at 700 revolutions, 
and the three-bladed under-water propeller 
at 1,250 revolutions a min- 


One of the new devices placed on the mar- 
ket this year is the Gem Collapsible Cooker, 
made by the Outdoor Cooker Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. When folded it can be car- 
ried in a coat pocket or lunch basket, but 
opens out into the most surprisingly com- 
plete little camp stove, capable of cooking a 
meal for ten people. It will fill a long-felt 
want for autoists, picnickers, campers, or 
anyone who loves the open, but also loves 
the comfort of his regular hot meal. 


Day or night the position of the rudder of 
a launch or ship is shown with absolute cor- 
rectness by the E. M. S. rudder indicator, 
which we here illustrate. In operation the 
indicator arrow swings with the rudder, and 
its position may be instantly seen in day- 





ute. The rudder and all 
shaftings are hung either on 
ball or roller bearings, which 
reduces the friction to a 
minimum. The total weight 
of the twenty-three - foot 
boat with five and a half- 
foot beam is 1,190 pounds. 

Tue principle of the vacu- 
um bottle, for holding its 
contents at the original tem- 
perature, is no longer new: 
there has been time for im- 
proving upon the original 
form of the device, and the 
results may be seen in the 














Caloris bottle which is ad- 

vertised elsewhere in this issue. Strength, 
simplicity and convenience is attained in its 
construction. The bottle in its case can be 
dropped from a height of two feet without 
damage, because the inner glass part is sup- 


light. At night the scale remains dark if 
the rudder is amidship. If the rudder is to 
port a red light illuminates the translucent 
shield, showing the general position of the 
rudder, while the arrow gives the exact an- 
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gular deflection; if the rudder is to star- 
board the shield shows green. There is in 
no case a bright light to interfere with or 
obscure the vision, as when there is a 
light in the wheelhouse. This indicator was 
first exhibited at the Motor Boat Show of 
the present year and at once attracted uni- 
versal attention. Made by the Strelinger Ma- 
rine Engine Company, Department F, 46 East 
Congress street, Detroit, Mich. 


In the accompanying illustration of the 
O. A. Turner casting and trolling bait, A is 
the weed-fender before the spinner; B is the 





one-piece spinner specially formed to avoid 
tangling in grass or weeds, the bearing 
formed by bending down and interlocking of 
flanges; C, the detachable side hooks, having 
a ring and pin fastener, the hooks hanging 
down freely, yet they cannot tangle with 
each other or mar the bait; D, removable 
weight, changing from underwater to surface 
bait or the reverse; E, weedless rear hook, 
plays vertically in rings on rigid guard, with 
points held against guard by attachable 
spring; F, removable attachment for min- 
now or other bait. These features permit of 
adapting the bait to many conditions of fish- 
ing. These baits are nicely finished and are 
made in a variety and combination of colors, 
the manufacturer also standing ready to meet 
the views of fisher- 
men who favor any 
special color scheme. 
Write for further 
particulars to O. A. 
Turner, Coldwater, 
Mich. 





FISHERMEN in 
search of something 
really good in water- 
proof suits can se- 
cure valuable information from the catalogues 
of the Raino Company, 735 South Halsted 
street, Chicago, as this concern is manufac- 
turing a chemically treated fabric that will 
not stick, gum, crack, rot or peel, and will 
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not soil clothes. Can be pitched about any- 
where, heat will not affect it, and the gar- 
ments are much more sightly than the oil- 
skins hitherto used. The company furnishes 
samples of this fabric free on request. 


E.itrs & Perkins, Minneapolis, Minn., have 
recently placed on the market a most useful 
and practical camping device called the Red 
Cross lawn couch, being a couch and tent in 
one. The couch is 4x6™% feet and is raised 
well above the ground; the canopy of heavy, 
waterproof duck is supported by a light metal 
framework built up from the corners of the 
couch. Either side of this 
canopy may be raised, 
making a cozy shelter or 
delightful lounging place. 
Closed, the tent is easily 
ventilated by mosquito- 
proof openings in either 
side. The entire outfit may 
be in a few minutes 
knocked down and packed 
into a bundle six feet long 
by ten inches in diameter, 
weighing only thirty-two 
Not only is it useful in the camping 
season, but it makes a comfortable outdoor 
sleeping room when set up on the lawn, 
porch or roof. It is made of the best mate- 
rial, durable, and attractive in appearance. 


ounces. 


Ir is hardly likely that the black bass are 
more eager than ever after floating baits 
because of the recent articles in FIELD AND 
StrEAM by Bob Davis and others, but cer- 
tainly they have led to the taking of more 
with such lures. And manufacturers 
are turning to the surface baits, as well as 
anglers and bass. The latest topwater lure 
is the *Style X Coaxer,” here illustrated, a 
typical Jamison bait so far as principle and 
appearance goes, and possessing the un- 


bass 





doubted advantage of being adaptable to either 
weedy or open water. The two bottom hooks 
can be removed in a minute, and the bait will 
then glide over weeds without entangling. 
The bright red and white forms an attractive 
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color combination, but perhaps will not al- 
ways persuade a pickerel to follow it ashore, 
catching it and getting caught more than a 
foot inland from the water line—as in one 
case reported to the maker, which he would 
like to tell you about. If full particulars are 
wanted, address W. J. Jamison, 1274 Polk 
street, Chicago, Ill. 





FREQUENTLY there is occasion for a trip 
from the summer camp to the nearest vil- 
lage for mail, supplies, ete., and for such a 
bicycle | will answer as conveyance if the 
distance is short; but when ten or fifteen 
miles must be traveled, or the road is hilly, 
or the day is hot, pedaling becomes weari- 
some, llere it is that the N. S. U. 1%4-hp. 
light-weight motorcycle proves its value. Tak- 
ing up no more room in the tent than an 
ordinary wheel, the motorcycle is superior 
because it will cover with comfort and safety 
from three to thirty miles an hour, climbing 





the hills without help, and carrying its rider 
over all sorts of roads that a wheeled vehicle 
can traverse. Descriptions and prices may 
be had of the N. S. U. Motor Co., 206 West 
Seventy-sixth street, New York City. 


Tuis little picture will interest proposed 
purchasers of marine engines. The photo- 
graph was taken near Dunkirk, N. Y., and 
shows a government scow towed by a small 


ScrENCE has come to the aid of the pic- 
nicker, as well as the automobilist, motor 
boat owner, hunter and fisherman, in the 
Icy-Hot bottle now 
being made by The 
Icy-Hot Bottle Com- 
pany, Longworth 
street, Cincinnati, O. 
The modern outing 
party takes a couple 
of bottles in a con- 
venient leather carry- 
ing case. One bottle 
can carry hot coffce 
and the other the 
fresh cream, and both 
will be just as good 
and perfect as in most 
up-to-date restau- 
rants; or cold drinks, nice and refreshing 
on a hot day, can be carried anywhere, with- 
out bothering with ice. This wonderful bot- 
tle will keep hot drinks hot and cold drinks 
ice cold for days, just as they are put in. 
There is no change in the coffee. It does 
not lose its aroma or have that warmed-over 
taste that coffee usually has that has been 
kept hot. Almost whole luncheons are now 
carried in bottles of this kind. An automo- 
bile party will take a hamper with some stim- 
ulating cold drinks in one bottle, ice water 
in another, hot consomme or soup in one, 
with hot coffee in another, and some nice, 
cool, sweet cream in still another bottle, mak- 
ing a day’s outing cither in a boat or by 
automobile absolutely ideal without the ne- 
cessity of depending on a restaurant or road- 
house. 





Included in the equipment of the Roosevelt 
African expedition there was a_ 12-gauge, 
$100 grade Ithaca shotgun, built to the spe- 
cial order of a member of the party. It was 
intended for business rather than display, 





boat equipped with a 714 hp. Ferro engine, 
making an all-day speed of four or five miles 
an hour. The local wits have aptly named 
these boats “The Lion and the Mouse.” 


being without ornamentation save an Amer- 
ican eagle engraved on the trigger guard. It 
will likely make a reputation for itself dur- 
ing the next year or so. 
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From the John J. Hildebrandt Co., Logans- 
port, Ind., has just come the 1909 catalogue 
of Hildebrandt baits, describing several new 
pearl spoon spinners which will likely meet 
with a hearty reception among anglers. The 
catalogue cover shows a 15!4-pound large- 
mouth black bass which was taken with a 
Hildebrandt tandem trolling spoon. 





ABOUT FOOTWEAR 

AN article on footwear must be very com- 
prehensive to include the many different re- 
quirements which are best adapted for wear 
by young and old in all the different walks 
of life; and yet when the question of foot- 
wear is boiled down, it is very simple, for the 
nearer you get to common sense and Nature, 
the nearer you are to the ideal in footwear. 
All branches must come back to that focus, 
and inasmuch as the styles which are used 
by the masses of the people are wide of 
proper conformity to the laws of Nature and 
common sense, in that measure are they 
liurtful to those who use them. 

Last spring I happened to meet a Massa- 
chusetts shoe manufacturer at the Hotel As- 
tor in New York. Before he became a shoe 
manufacturer I used to know him, years ago, 
as a salesman for a leading jobbing house 
which was located in Federal street, Boston. 
After exchanging greetings he invited me to 
look at his spring millinery samples. I said, 
“Have you changed your line?” “No,” said 
he, “but that is what my spring samples of 
footwear will suggest to you.” 

When one considers the styles of foot- 
wear which are exhibited in the retail win- 
dows, and when one stops to notice the way 
the multitude walk, or rather ‘hobble along; 
when one notices that almost every retail 
shoe window displays instep arch supports, 
and then returns to my friend’s, the manu- 
facturer’s, exhibit of spring footwear “millin- 
ery,” one is apt to say: “Well, what’s the use 
of telling people what the proper footwear is, 
or what natural footwear is, or what sensible 
footwear is? Let them go it headlong; let 
them keep on wearing shapes of shoes that 
are bound to ruin their feet. It is the fad; 
let them go on with the dance; some day 
they will be called upon to pay the piper.” 

My friend, the manufacturer already re- 
ferred to, understands as much about shoes 
as the average manufacturer—perhaps a lit- 
tle more. But the question is: Does he 
know anything about manufacturing except 
the costs in his line, and the possible market 
that he can get for this or that shoe, gotten 
up in this or that way, at which he thinks the 
shoe buyers will bite? Now, be it known 
that there are few real shoemakers manufac- 
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turing shoes who understand lasts and pat- 
terns, how a shoe should be made, and why 
it should be made so; also that there are 
very few shoe retailers who know what fea- 
tures should and absolutely must be embod- 
ied in a shoe to keep it within the margin of 
safety, for the public to buy and use. How 
many buyers are there in department stores 
whose only consideration in selecting lines is 
that the shoe, no matter how wide of the mark 
of safety for the wearer, embodies some 
freak feature that will appeal to the feminine 
fancy or to the sporty young man. The buy- 
ers for these large concerns are all bright 
young men. The prime consideration with 
them, however, is: Will this shoe, or that 
shoe, or the other shoe, make a hot seller? 
How will the trade take to that shoe? Will 
this shoe catch the young men? 

When a manufacturer brings out a new 
last with a drop toe—that is, when the sam- 
ple rests upon a level surface, the toe, the 
ball of the shoe and the heel, all three, hit 
the surface—the style looks good. It will 
appeal to the young trade. The lines are 
purchased; they are displayed; the young 
and thoughtless are captivated. The style 
goes, but the feet are never considered. In 
wearing a shoe with a drop toe they are put- 
ting their feet into a shoe which a real shoe- 
maker has never been able to successfully 
make; for the reason that if the toe is 
dropped, a line from the top of the toe to 
the curve of the arch at the ankle is greater 
than natural, and in walking the fact of walk- 
ing shortens that line; because in walking, 
one will cause the toe to roll of necessity, 
and the shortening of the line from the tip 
of the toe to the curve of the ankle necessi- 
tates the throwing of wrinkles across the little 
toes, which results, when the shoes are made 
of patent or enameled stocks, in hard ridges. 

Tf that were all, however, it would not be 
so detrimental to the wearer as the fact that 
in order to aid in producing this drop toe 
the arch of the last the shoe is made on has 
to be so accentuated that an inch and three- 
quarters to a two-inch heel in women’s shoes, 
and an inch and three-eighths to an inch and 
five-eighths in men’s shoes, is necessary to 
get a uniform bearing of the toe, ball, and 
heel on a level surface. 

This, of necessity, makes it utterly impossi- 
ble for the wearer to attain a perfect poise 
of the body in standing or walking, which is 
absolutely necessary to walk gracefully and 
easily; and the result is seen in the various 
kinds of contortions, which you notice in the 
different walks and thoroughfares, of ladies 
and young men attempting to overcome this 


(Continued on page 94) 
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Gillette Safety Razor 


New Pocket Edition 


ERE is news in- 
deed — for the 
two million men who 
shave themselves every 
morning with the 
Gillette _ Safety Razor. 


Our first announcement of the 
latest GILLETTE achievement—the 
New Pocket Edition—the GILLETTE 
Safety Razor in such compact form 
that it can be carried like a card case 
in the waistcoat pocket, or slipped 
into the side of a traveling bag. 

Same size blade as before, same 
principle ; but neater, more work- 
manlike, the most perfect shaving 
implement in the world—as compact 
and as beautifully finished as a piece 
of jewelry—and the blades are fine. 


New York, Times Bldg. 
Chicago, Stock Exchange Bldg. 


London Office, 
17 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 


Factories: 


GILLETTE SALES CO. 


572 Kimball Building, Boston 


If you are a GILLETTE user call 
on some progressive dealer at once 
and examine this new razor. 

If you have never used the 
GILLETTE now is the time to get 
acquainted. 

You can shave yourself in from 
two to five minutes with the 
GILLETTE—a clean, satisfying shave. 
No stropping, no honing. 

The pocket-case is of gold, silver 
or gun metal. Plain polished orrichly 
engraved in floral and Empire de- 
signs. Inside the pocket-case are 
handle and blade tox—triple silver- 
plated or 14K. gold plated. Prices, 
$5 to $7.50, on sale everywhere. 

You should know GILLETTE 
Shaving Brush—a new brush of 
GILLETTE quality—bristles gripped 
in hard rubber: and GILLETTE Shav- 
ing Stick—a shaving soap worthy of 
the GILLETTE Safety Razor. 

Canadian Office 


63 St. Alexander St, 
Montreal 


Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 
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undue height of their boot heels. And there 
is more than that, if advices that I receive 
in a confidential way from the medical pro- 
fession are correct, namely: That three- 
fourths of the office business is traceable to 
abnormal attitudes in walking, caused by 
wearing shoes with heels that are too high, 
which do not support the instep arch—and in 
a general way, ill-constructed shoes. 

How could it be otherwise? Wearing mil- 
linery on your feet! No thought of con- 
structing a shoe that would encourage walk- 
ing or that would make walking easy. No 
thought of a shoe that would prevent a dis- 
position to flat-foot. No thought of con- 
structing a shoe that would remove the in- 
disposition to walk, which is the first and 
surest indication of weak instep and eventual 
flat-foot. iis, 

There are thousands of different shaped 
lasts used by American shoe manufacturers 
at the present time, and the whole lot of 
them could be boiled down to two or three. 
With these two or three lasts properly man- 
ipulated, lines of shoes to fit the require- 
ments of people in every walk of life could 
be produced. They could be made esthetic 
appearing enough to please the fancies of 
the young and exacting: they could be made 
so as to help to remove this indisposition to 
walk already referred to. They could be 
made to support the instep of the man or 
woman who was troubled with flat-foot, and 
they could be made to do it without inserting 
a metallic instep support in the shoe. Such 
a line of shoes will be put on the market, I 
am informed, by people who understand in 
the near future. 

In speaking about the line of shoes used 
by sportsmen, which would find a place for 
illustration or description in a magazine of 
this kind, it should be stated that sportsmen, 
as a rule, are sensible people, as all people 
who indulge in outdoor exercise usually are. 
The very fact that their minds run to out- 
door sports is a guarantee that they are of a 
sensible turn of mind, and that the same 
thing applies in the selection of their foot- 
wear, and the same thing obtains in the pro- 
duction of footwear for their use; because 
no man would be crazy enough to get up a 
freak line of shoes for a sportsman to wear. 
They would find no market, as sportsmen are 
too sensible to wear freak shoes; so that 
very little of the reasoning which applies to 
the footwear worn by the general public has 
any application to the shoes that are handed 
out to a sportsman. All that can be sug- 
gested is in the line of adaptability of the 
shoe to the purpose for which it is to be 
used, and the construction of the shoe so as 
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to be equal to the requirements of the usage 
to which it is to be subjected. These points 
are matters of detail and technical informa- 
tion on the part of the manufacturer or shoe 
dealer, who makes a specialty of such a line, 
with the one idea of promoting the comfort 
and satisfaction of the shoe to the wearer. 

I would, of course, recommend that all 
sporting shoes be equipped with live rubber 
soles and heels, and I would say that all good 
sporting shoes should have long, low heels 
and double soles running through the shank, 
with the shanks square; and that the shape 
of the last should be either what is known 
as the “Waukenphast” or a medium French 
toe—that is, a straight last. It should be 
made cap-toe—no sole leather box—leather 
lined according to the pattern used for the 
upper, the leather lining to be adjusted to 
conform with the pattern that is used. In the 
case of bals, the leather lining goes to the 
top; but in cases where boots are ten inches 
high or more, the stock used and the judg- 
ment of the manufacturer or dealer regulate 
that. 

One thing which is very essential about a 
hunting boot, which I have now especially in 
mind, is the inseaming of the boot. If a boot 
is made of waterproof stock, so-called, for 
the uppers—and that has its drawbacks which 
I will point out later—and if the soles are 
subjected to a waterproofing treatment, which 
I would object to, also, on the ground that 
the waterproofing would preclude the success- 
ful application of rubber to the soles, and 
the rubber on the soles is necessary as an ele- 
ment of safety in climbing, excluding damp- 
ness. In a general way, the rubber sole is an 
essential feature of the shoe. But returning 
to the inseam referred to, it is impossible to 
prevent it from leaking, no matter what the 
matcrial in the upper is, even though the 
shoes have rubber soles and rubber heels; 
unless the inseam is sewed tightly, the water 
will soak through the inseam and get to 
the foot in spite of fate. So that with all the 
outward appearance, a shoe may be deceptive 
unless it is made on honor. I, therefore, hold 
that good sporting shoes should all be hand- 
inseamed, warranted on the bottom, and la- 
beled under guarantee, and that they are 
hand-inseamed honestly at that. When you 
put on a pair of new shoes made as above 
described, and after going through a stormy 
day and removing the shoes find that the 
insole is discolored, it is evidence that the 
inseam is leaking; no matter how many 
guarantees are on the shoes, the inseam has 
not: been honestly sewed. 

A sportsman usually pays a good price for 

(Continued on page 96) 
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his shoes, and the dealer or manufacturer 
who has to do with producing such shoes 
for him should give enough of attention to 
this feature, so that he would be morally cer- 
tain that this part of the work was nicely 
executed. Another feature of the shoe for 
a sportsman which should receive attention 
is the elimination of the nails that are 
clinched in the heel of the insole of the shoe. 
These clinch nails are covered up by a seat- 
lining of sheepskin or felt, but the heat of 
the foot soon removes this seat-lining, and 
in wearing, the nails set up more or less 
through the leather. Some years ago when 
McKay’s shoes were in use, the lasting tacks 
used to come through the insole of the fore 
part of the shoe in the same manner that 
these nails now come up through the heel- 
seat of the shoe. They were universally pro- 
claimed a nuisance, and an injury to stock- 
ings and to the feet as well, and it was con- 
sidered a boon to humanity when the Good- 
year welt eliminated the lasting tacks from 
the shoes and gave the people a smooth in- 
ner sole to walk on. The reasons for the 
removal of the lasting tacks under the fore 
part of the foot are much more accentuated 
for their removal from the heel-seat of the 
shoe where your weight comes at every step. 

The way to eliminate these nails from the 
seat of the heel is to sew the welt around 
the seat, or to make the shoe with a sewed 
rand around the seat, and with this rand as 
a base to sew on, the heel, the same as the 
sole, is sewed with the welt as a base on the 
fore part of the shoe. When the heel is thus 
sewed on, you can proceed to finish it with 
rubber or leather, as you desire. In either 
case the attaching nails do not come through 
the inner sole and clinch on the inside in 
the objectionable manner referred to, and 
you have a smooth heel-seat under your foot. 
This manner of construction can be applied 
successfully to sporting shoes and distance 
walking shoes. At any rate, common sense 
should drive off the market clinched iron 
nails under the heel of your foot in walking 
shoes. 

In regard to the stock that should be used 
for the uppers of sporting shoes, it must be 
borne in mind that no stock that has the 
pores of leather filled in tanning is as healthy 
to wear, though it may be endured. It is a 
well-known fact that patent stock and enam- 
eled stock, as well as waterproof stock, all 


draw the feet, the same as rubber overshoes 
draw the feet, and the healthy, sensible thing 
to do is to eliminate overshoes, which most 
sportsmen generally do, and to substitute 
French kip or heavy French calf skin, tan 
side out, and lined with French calf skin, tan 
side in, to the foot for a bal or a creedmoor 
of the ordinary height; such stock properly 
inseamed and properly finished ought to 
make an ideal sporting shoe, constructed as 
herein described. If a man will show me 
suck a shoe, I will point to the best that 
money can produce or the art of shoemaking 
can devise. 

Such a shoe is essentially a gentleman’s 
shoe. It costs money, but it is worth it. It 
is light and dry, and will do the business 
every time. Oil-grain stocks may be used 
in the name of sporting shoes, or for ordin- 
ary heavy use and drudgery; but if there is 
going to be an ideal, let us know what the 
best is, and it is up to the man who wants 
the shoe, if he knows what he ought to have, 
to get someone to furnish him with it. 

In regard to making shoes for the multi- 
tude, the drop toe should be eliminated and 
all approaches to it. The Chinaman is right 
when he adopts the shoe with a roll to the 
fore part. The drop toe is an impediment in 
walking. The heel of the shoe and the curve 
of the arch of the shoe under the instep are 
the other important points. 

The heel should be just high enough so 
that when one stands erect, it is as easy for 
one to raise the body forward on the ball of 
the foot as it is to lean backward on the 
heels, lifting up the balls of both feet at the 
same time. The sole of the shoe should be 
as wide as the spread of your foot as you 
look over it, and the toe of the shoe should 
conform to the general contour of your foot 
from the waist forward. The heel should be 
set under the shoe so that a line passing 
through the inside ankle of the foot would 
be received by the boot heel. In fact, the 
heel should extend a trifle forward of that 
line. If the heel is short of that line, the 
shank of the shoe is too long and the arch 
of your instep is subjected to undue weight 
without proper support. This is one of the 
prime causes that lead to weak insteps, and I 
must be pardoned for saying that this is 
where the benefits of live rubber heels come 
in. 

Boston, 


Mass. Humphrey O'Sullivan. 
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